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Briggs, Ostrander and Burlison attended the first ASA con- 
vention—and the 32nd. See page 89. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 






They look alike—but... 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonse-~d 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 











“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: At first glance, all 
peanuts look alike. But inside they’re 
not. Same way with solvents. There are 
important differences ... so it pays to 
be sure of your source of supply! 


Shipment after shipment, you can be 
sure when your solvent is Skellysolve 

. “right on the button” in every im- 
portant specification. 


Skellysolve “checks” on close boiling 
ranges .. . low order of toxicity .. . 
sweet odor and low sulphur content. 
Check it, too, for fast vaporization from 
oils and meals, for low end points, free- 
dom from greasy residues. And low sol- 


vent losses ... plus the barest minimum 
of unsaturates and pyrogenic decompo- 
sition products. Minimum of excessive- 
ly volatile compounds, too. 


Equally important these days .. . Skelly- 
solve comes to you from a source of 
proved dependability. A look at the 
record proves that Skelly Oil Company 
has the raw materials, the manufactur- 
ing capacity and the know-how to ship 
the goods when you want them, and in 
the volume you want! 


Solvent problems? Consult a Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. For more complete 
information, write today! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - “OR” - “CC” - "Vv" 
are MADE STRONGER 
Will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 

other elevator cups. 





Write to 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 











Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 37-8585 L. D. 364 
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Produces a smooth even flow of air at a 
savings in maintenance and horsepower 
+ all welded steel construction - sup- 
plied with impeller or material wheel - 
drive shaft mounted on anti-friction 
pillow block bearings - built in five 
different types and various sizes for 
for each type. Write for fan catalog 
F-152. 


Mannfacturers of THE (mOUSTRIAL BLUE Steet semew 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY company, inc 
115 W. RAMSEY 


q MORTHERN DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 327 5. LA - cmrcace, mL. E 
SOUTHERN OISTMICT SALES OFFICE: WALTON ourtoine - ATLANTA, GA, 


—_—_ 


THE ONLY 
MANUFACTURER 
IN THE 


WORLD... 





SCREW CONVEYOR 


KNOWN AS INDUSTRIAL “BLUE STEEL” CONVEYOR 





Clean, Safe 


AS MANY Stor ave Uses Storage for 


as There are Crops... 











121,500 bu. of am ore sataly stored in this 


+ eae : ‘s ene : : ‘ ee 3 : 
» ok 4 x ae 8 
BS&B installation at Muncie Switch, Texcis. oo : : 
7 ed 


are Low in Cost... 


In the South, it may be in storage for rice, soybeans or 
cottonseed oil. In the West, for wheat, oats or shelled corn. 
Far Westerners use them for fish oil and seed storage. 
Wherever and whatever your storage needs, BS&B Storage 
Tanks meet your specifications—and at lower cost! 


They are faster, easier, more economical to erect. Insurance 
rates are low. You have practically no maintenance. And 

you get the FIRE-SAFE, WEATHER-TIGHT, VERMIN-RESISTANT 
protection your valuable crops need for decades to come. 
Design layouts and standard foundation prints are furnished 
by BS&B without charge. Write today for full information. 


Remember — GRAIN IS FOOD .. . KEEP IT CLEAN 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


a 
GRAIN. & FEED DEALERS : 


Bolted Steel ! i ee 
Brack, Sivatits & BryYson, INC.. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


GRAIN TANKS 


7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 3, Missouri 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 















The Des Moines, lowa, labora- 
tory with all the latest equip- 
ment for refining oils. 


The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is 
equipped with the most modern 
i t for refining soy!ean 





oils. 


* Chicago, Ill. 


9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 
® Des Moines, Iowa 
* Memphis, Tenn. 
® Little Rock, Ark. 








The Oil Refining Department at the e Blytheville, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a 
Chemical Laboratories capacity of 150 refinings daily. a Cairo, Ill. 
to serve you. * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.”’ 
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ANNOUNCING J 


NEW MODEL 


\ : ; 
model 4 


ARID-AIRE 0 





MORE THAN 


50G ASSEMBLED 

...ready to run! 
GREATER — 
CAPACITY! 


GRAIN DRYERS 


3981 ZARTHAN AVE i a ee ee 
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Multi-storage availablity 
with Esso HEXANE! 


ec. - 7 


When you specify ESSO HEXANE 
you get assured, prompt shipment 
directly from Baytown, Texas, or 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Quick delivery 
to your door in tank cars, tank trucks, 
or drums. Esso Hexane is always 
available— when you want it, where 
you want it! 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
sati l ‘ 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





PETROLEUM SOLVENTS | wzx.tv imoion » we 


SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.— Elizabeth, N. J.— Phila- will b2 glad to assist you. 
deiphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Ya.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S$. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY —can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 

@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS — separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 

@ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

@ HIGH OIL RECOVERY —results from ‘‘balanced solvency.’’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 

@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — narrow boiling range allows complete 
removal from extracted oil and meal. 

@ Purity —high purity helps avoid non-recoverable residues. (Low 
non-volatile content.) 





If you have a solvents problem or 


specifications and characteristics of 


fice nearest you. Our technicians 


























1952 looks like another great year—perhaps the greatest in 
history—for SOYBEAN, “the Miracle Crop.” Particularly is 
this true in the Great Midwest, where more than half of the 


nation’s Soybeans are grown in the four rich states served by 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each year, the Soybean, almost unheard of in America a gen- 

Another Great Year eration ago, Sone larger in the peony of agricultural progress 

, and prosperity. In 1929, the United States harvested only 

9,438,000 bushels of Soybeans from 708,000 acres. In the ten 
years of 1929-38, the crop averaged 28,314,000 bushels. 


Now Near the 300 Million Mark 


In 1951, with new uses discovered year after year for “the 
Miracle Plant,” the Soybean crop totaled 280,512,000 bushels, 
harvested from 13,211,000 acres. In addition, the country 
planted 2,168,000 acres of Soybeans for hay and green ferti- 
lizer. The 1951 crop of Soybeans, huge as it was, ranked second 
to the record harvest on 299,279,000 bushels in 1950. 

Through the years, the Soybean has contributed and will 








contribute, more and more, to the agricultural and industrial 
progress and thus to the wealth of America. 
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Fast Freight Service 
in the Great Midwest... 






In1951, the four Midwest States 
which are served by the Min- 
neapolis & St. Lovis Railway 
harvested 146,788,000 bush- 
els of Soybeans. Iilinois pro- 
duced 94,562,000 bushels; 
lowa, 32,508,000; Minnesota, 
18,848,000; South Dakota, 
870,000. The total was more 
than 52 per cent of the na- 
tion's crop of 280,512,000. 

For more than 20 years, the 
M. & St. L. has been a leader 
in promoting the growing of 
Soybeans on the fertile farms 
of its territory. 
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PROFITS 


After a quarter of a century, the great Southwest continues to specify “COLUMBIAN”! 
Minimum initial investment, and minimum overhead and maintenance means increased daily 
profits right from installation. Additional economy of low-cost erection is assured because of 
bolted sectional construction. 


Just how long COLUMBIAN Storage Tanks last, no one knows. None has ever worn out, 
or been demolished by tornado or cyclone. Even after 30 years, users have added rings to in- 
crease storage capacity. Exclusive and important details of design make COLUMBIAN tanks so 
superior that users invariably specify them again and again when additional storage is needed. 


(Below) This battery of Columbian Tanks is just one of many hundreds of installations that is saving and making money for users 
everywhere. 

















BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


Safe, efficient, fire-proof, weather-proof, rodent-proof Easy Ways to Erect . . . Detailed, easy-to-understand blue 
storage for wheat, corn, barley, oats, soya beans, cotton prints for erection are furnished so that tanks may be put 
seeds, peanuts, coffee beans, rice up with any kind of labor - or we will provide supervisor 


for your own men - or a complete Columbian erection crew. 
Foundation specifications and blue prints are furnished to 
enable your local concrete contractor to build foundation. 


Free Engineering Service—Al! preliminary engineering ser- 
vice for designing tanks to meet your particular need and 
arrangement is provided free. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CQO. P.O. Box 4048-U Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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COME CLEAN and WHOL 


FROM CASE COMBINES | 


Case Self-Propelled Combines are built with 9, 12 (above) A cracked bean is a wasted bean and trash 

and 15-foot headers. Pull types available in 5, 6, 9, and 12- é 

foot models. All with choice of spike or rub-bar cylinder. JUSt adds to the dockage. Thousands of grow- | 
Ste-fast' Stedel “A” chown Solow. ers, therefore, have found it to their advan- 
tage to harvest their soybeans with Case Com- 
bines. Buyers, too, have often expressed a 
preference for Case-threshed seed because 
they have learned to expect a whole, clean 
product from Case Combines. Whether with 
spike-tooth or rub-bar cylinder, a Case Com- 
bine is easy to adjust for gentle, yet thorough 
threshing. Case straw racks are extra long to 
assure complete separation of valuable beans. 
And Air-Lift Cleaning, found only in Case 
Combines, gets rid of trash while saving the 


seed. J. I. Case Co., Dept. J-75, Racine, Wis. 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure— 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect. 


The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8” and 10”, requiring 1/3 HP and 1/2 
HP respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor. 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1527 S. 55th Court Chicago 50, Illinois 
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All officers of the American Soy- 
bean Association were reelected at 





the 32nd annual convention at Pur- 
due University Sept. 9 to 11. They 
are: 

Chester B. Biddle. Biddle Farms. 
Remington, Ind., president. 

Jake Hartz. Jr.. Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark.. vice president. 

Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Towa, 
secrelary-treasurer. 

Newly elected directors were Ed- 


ward Tillman, who as manager of 
the Missouri Soybean Co. elevators 
at Caruthersville, Mo., has been an 
active supporter of the Association for 
a number of years; and John Saw- 
yer, Orleton Farms, London, Ohio. 
Sawyer operates 5,000 acres and 


grows 1,000 acres of soybeans annu- 
ally. 

Tillman succeeds H. I. Cohn, St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Sawyer succeeds Cal- 
vin Heilman, Kenton, Ohio. Both 
Cohn and Heilman had been mem- 
bers of the board of directors for a 
number of years. 

Reelected to two-year terms were: 
Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa: O. 
H. Acom, Wardell, Mo.; H. H. Hud- 
dleston, Lamont, Miss.: David G. 
Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; and Le- 
Roy Pike, Pontiac, Ill. 

Board members whose terms held 
over are Albert Dimoad, Lovington, 


Ill.; John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
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Minn.: R. H. Peck, River Canard, 
Ontario, Canada; Howard L. Roach. 
Plainfield, Iowa; C. G. Simcox, As- 
sumption. Ill.; Ersel Walley, Fort 
Wayne. Ind.; and Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind. 


About 


ducers. processors, seedsmen, buyers 


100 people, including pro- 


and others in the industry and their 
wives attended the convention. Twen- 
ty-two states, Canada, England, Japan 
and Nepal were represented, Well 
over 1.000 farmers from Indiana. 
Illinois and surrounding states at- 
tended the annual corn and soybean 
day at the Purdue Agronomy Farm 
that closed the convention. 

The annual banquet was a sell-out. 
with 275 people attending to see the 
presentation of the honorary life 
membership to Dr. G. H. Cutler by 
J. B. Edmondson, and to hear a var- 
ied program including some of Pur- 
due’s outstanding singers. 

Dr. J. B. Peterson. head of the de- 
partment of agronomy at Purdue, was 
toastma: 

Al Stewart, director of musical or- 
ganizations at Purdue, 
the Varsity Glee Club quartet and 
soloists Frank O’Brien and Howard 


introduced 


Runda, all of whom showed profes- 


sional ability. Accompanist was John 


Farley. 
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Vern C. Freeman. associate dean 
of agriculture at Purdue, gave the 
banquet address of the evening. His 
subject was “Hoosier Highlights.” 

Over 50 people from Remington, 
Ind., attended the banquet, a unique 
tribute to President Biddle. who also 
hails from Remington. 

The women who attended the con- 
vention went on guided tours of the 
University and visited Radio Station 
WBAA. 
charge of Eva Goble. state leader of 
home demonstration agents. Mrs. 
Chester B. Biddle. wife of the presi- 
dent. poured, 


A tea for the ladies was in 


The committees who made the con- 
vention a success were: 
Ersel Walley. Fort 


Beeson, Lafayette. 


Convention: 

Wayne. Ind.; K. 
Ind.: Chester B. Biddle. Remington. 
Ind.; and Geo. M. Strayer. Hudson. 
lowa. 
John W. Evans. 
Montevideo, Minn., chairman; Ersel 
Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Jake 
Hartz. Jr.. Stuttgart, Ark. 

Resolutions: David G. Wing. Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio, chairman; Henry 
I. Cohn, St. Louis, Mo.: Albert 
Dimond, Lovington. IIl.: Robert 
Peck, River Canard. Ontario: and 
Herbert Huddleston, Lamont. Miss. 

Awards: Jake Hartz, Jr.. Stuttgart. 


Vominations: 











The north and the south of if. At left, five soybeaners from below 
the Mason-Dixcn line met in the Purdue Union lobby. They are: 
©. H. Acom, O. H. Acom Farms, Inc., Wardell, Mo.; Edward Till- 
man, Missouri Soybean Co., Caruthersville, Mo.; Coleman Crews, 
Keiser, Ark.; L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch Seed Farms, Scott, Ark. ; 
At right five Canadians listen 


and H. I. West, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Ark.. chairman: W. L. Burlison, Ur- 
bana. Ill.; and J. B. 


Danville. Ind. 


Dr. G. P. Walker of the Purdue 


agronomy staff was chairman of the 


Edmondson, 


staff committee in charge of the corn 
and soybean day, which was the first 
But all 
members of the Purdue agronomy 
staff from J. B. Peterson, the head. 
down went all out to make the day a 


to be held in three years. 


huge success. 


Annual Report of 
the President 

Without doubt 1952 will be recorded in 
history as a convention year. I sincerely 
hope that you are going to rate this con- 
vention far above two other conventions 
held earlier in the year in Chicago. I am 
certain that if you do not so rate it, 
the people who have worked so hard to 
make this program an outstanding one will 


be greatly disappointed, 





Although the past year has not been one 
of unusual activity or spectacular develop- 
ments for the Association I feel that we 
have made definite pregress. Every effort 
has been made to take the best possible ac- 
tion for the industry. It has been necessary 
to be on guard and occasionally take a de- 
fensive position regarding various pro- 
posed legislative changes. 

Our very efficient secretary has beén 
alert to these unfavorable changes and 
commendable progress has been made to 
protect our interests. We were able to do 
a great deal regarding H.R. 6292 which 
would have removed the processing tax 
which now applies on coconut oil. This was 
indeed a very outstanding service to the 
soybean industry as well as a service to all 
fats and oils industries in the United 
States, 

During the past year we took an active 
part in the campaign to remove the mar- 
garine taxes in the state of New York. 
Our activity, along with that of other forces 
which were at work, resulted in the remov- 
al of all restrictions on margarine in that 
state. We are very hopeful of doing a 


Geo. M. Briggs, University of Wisconsin agronomist, shows a pod of edible soybeans he 

had picked enroute to the convention to: M. O. Pence, Purdue University extension 

agronomist; J. E. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; and Jason E. Barr, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 



































































attentively during one of the addresses. 

River Canard, Ontario; 

Growers’ Marketing Board, Chatham; Gilles De Putter, Appin, On- 

jario; Dr. F. Dimmock, Dept. of Agric., Ottawa; and Ivan Roberts 
and K. S. Murphy, both of Victory Mills, Lid., Toronto. 





They are: R. H. Peck, 
K th A. Standi Ontario Soybean 





similar job in the states of Iowa and Wash- 
ington during the coming year. 


We have continued our activity regard- 
ing grading standards on soybeans. It is 
becoming mandatory that something be 
done about the quality of American soy- 
beans that go into our terminal markets if 
we expect to stay in the European market 
Protests on quality of American soybeans 
going into export channels are reaching us 
all too frequently. They have now come 
from Holland, Germany and Japan. Ob- 
jections on the part of these buyers are 
to be expected if they have any idea these 
objections will result in lower cost of fu- 
ture shipments. However, I feel that this is 
a very important matter and that we should 
continue our efforts to find a solution of 
the problem or a removal of any misun 
derstanding. 


We are not forgetting that certain chang 
es in grading standards can be made that 
will materially benefit the good producer 
and the average producer. The sloppy pro- 
ducer would lose. Therefore any incentive 
for, and support of, changes is going to 
have to come from the producers who will 
benefit. 

On Nov. 30, 1951, George Strayer and 
I met in Chicago with the soybean com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, and with representa 
tives of most of the Midwest state groups. 
The subject for consideration was the 
present federal soybean grades. Two hours 
were spent in discussing the present grades 
and possible changes that might be made. 

We left the meeting quite definitely con 
vinced that the local elevator managers 
do not want changes made in the present 
standards. The fact that the good pro 
ducer is being penalized does not seem to 
interest them. They want the privilege of 
buying without grading but definitely want 
the privilege of selling on grade basis 
They seem to be afraid of discounts. Until 
the cooperatives stop opposing what is best 
for their own membership there is little we 
can do. 

In early February 1951 ceiling prices 
were established on soybeans and soybean 
products. These ceiling prices worked tem- 
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porarily until we moved into a new crop 
season with an entirely different set of 
circumstances, and the relation between the 
price of soybeans and their two major 
products, namely, soybean oil and soybean 
meal, became entirely out of balance. 
Soybeans have been selling at about 10 
percent below legal minimum ceiling pric- 
es. Soybean oil is selling at about 50 per- 
cent below ceiling price and the soybean 
processors cannot crush soybeans at the 
present soybean and soybean oil prices 
and sell soybean meal at the legal ceiling 
price without absorbing a prohibitive loss. 
Varied practices have been adopted to 
alleviate this unfortunate 
These practices are repulsive to all parties 


circumstance. 


involved. However, up to this time no ac- 
tion has been taken to correct this situation. 
During the past year we have not been 
able to do much as an organization on 
this matter but we do stand ready to give 
our support to any action that can be in- 
stituted. 


I regret very much to have to tell you 
that we are still without a field man, which 
position has been vacant since the resig- 
nation of Paul Hughes. Several possible 
men have been interviewed for this posi- 
tion without success. The competition for 
men who will meet our requirements is 
very keen. I feel that we should all give 
this matter serious consideration as a field 
man is a very important part of our activi- 


ties. 


During the past year I have been more 
and more impressed with the  recogni- 
tion given our Association. We, without any 
doubt, carry the torch for the miracle soy- 
bean. The soybean and allied industries 
have made a phenomenal advancement. 
This advancement has been so fast that 
our membership must give its undivided 
support to help keep our 
abreast of developments. 


Association 


To help do this we need a much larger 
membership. Not enough people read the 
Soybean Digest. I sincerely hope that 
each of us can put forth an extra effort to 
increase our membership. Too few peo- 
ple associated with the soybean recog- 
nize the importance and the necessity of 
a strong organization such as the American 
Soybean Association. | am sure that as in- 
dividuals we can render a great service 


A. H. Probst, U. S. Department of Agriculture agronomist at Pur- 


by becoming membership committees of 
one in our home communities. 

I consider it a great honor to have had 
the privilege of serving as your president 
during the past year. I deeply appreciate 
the wonderful cooperation that you have 
given me. We have a membership made up 
of fine people blessed with the determina- 
tion and the desire to serve beyond the 
call of duty. Because of this service I 
know you have experienced a certain sat- 
isfaction of having contributed to a very 
worthwhile activity. During the past year 
my only regret has been that I have not 
been able to contribute more toward mak- 
ing our organization greater. 


This is definitely not the time to reel 
in our line and rest on our oars. There are 
problems to solve and action to be taken. 
We must all endeavor to work a little 
harder, increase our membership, solve 
these problems and thereby build a greater 
American Soybean Association.—Chester 


B. Biddle, Remington, Ind. 


Report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer 


In making my report to you one year 
ago I emphasized the point that for the 
first time there seemed to be an awareness 
of our slogan of several years past, namely, 
“Soybeans Are Worth More Money.” In 
September of 1951, as had been true for 
several months previous to that date, soy- 
beans were selling at comparatively favor- 
able price levels. The same thing is true 
today, and has been true for the past sev- 
eral months. 


The new developments in the feeding 
of soybean oil meal to livestock, including 
the use of vitamin B-12 and the antibiotics, 
has brought a new awareness of the true 
value of that commodity. It was only a very 
few years ago that soybean oil meal was 
being compared with animal proteins as 
an inferior livestock feed. The animal pro- 
teins were the standard of value. Today 
the farm press repeatedly carries stories 
which compare the animal proteins with 
soybean oil meal, and use the soybean oil 
meal as a standard of comparison. Those 
stories point out how animal proteins can 
be fortified with various products and 
brought up to the nutritional level of soy 


bean oil meal 


due, discusses frogeye leafspot with a group of interested farmers 


during the field day. 








Consulting with R. H. Fosbrink, assistant 
to the dean of agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity (left), is C. B. Gurung, deputy di- 


rector of agriculture, Nepal. Gurung 
spent two weeks at Purdue on the Point 4 
program. 


Feed manufacturers have recognized this 
inherent value of soy protein, and have 
this year created a highly competitive mar- 
ket for soybean oil meal. In that competi- 
tive market, operating under a ceiling price 
irrangement which was entirely unrealistic, 
and which prices the commodity far below 
its true value, pure soybean oil meal has 
almost entirely disappeared from our mar- 
kets. In its place we have seen trading in 
soybean oil meal mixes of a number of 
types. Each of them was adulterated with 
corn, limestone or some other commodity 
to exempt them from the ceiling price 
on soybean oil meal. The market on mixes 
has in reality been the market on meal 
ind the measure of competitive value dur- 
ing recent months. Governmental decree 
forced processors of the soybean crop to 
produce a commodity they did not want 
to produce in order that they might pay a 
competitive price for soybeans. That situ- 
ation has held soybean prices at favorable 
levels and helped to hold the acreage at 
reasonable levels this year, even though 
the increase came in areas where soybeans 


(Continued on page 84) 


A group at one of the soybean plots during the field day. Well 


over 1,000 farmers attended. 

















GARNET H. CUTLER 


Dr. Garnet H. Cutler. West) La- 
fayette. Ind., 
ary life 


was chosen an honor- 
member of the American 


Sovbean Association at its 32nd an- 


nual convention at Purdue Univer- 
sitv. This brings the total number of 
life members to 17. 

The award was presented at the 
annual banquet. 

Members of the awards committee 
Jake Hartz. Jr.. Stuttgart. 
Ark.. chairman: J. B. Edmondson. 
Danville. Ind.: and W. L. Burlison. 
Urbana, Ill. 


Garnet H. Cutler was born at Ar- 


were: 


kona. Ontario. Canada in 1882. He 
received his B.S.A. degree at Ontario 
Agricultural College in 1909; his M. 
Wisconsin 


S. degree at University 


in 1926: and his Ph.D. at Wiston- 


sin University in 1928. 

Dr. Cutler was assistant professor 
at MacDonald College. McGill Uni- 
versity. Montreal, Canada, from 1909 
to 1913: professor of field husband- 
ry. Saskatchewan University. Saska- 


toon. from 1913 to 1917; and profes- 
sor and head of the department of 
field husbandry. University of Alber- 
1917 to 1926. 


has been associate 


ta, Edmonton, from 
Since 1926 he 
chief and professor of agronomy at 
Purdue University. 

Dr. Cutler has had a long career 
of successful teaching and research 
wherein he effectively carried on re- 
search on soybean improvement as 
well as other crops, and trained many 
scientists, farm operators and farm 
leaders who have been active in soy- 
bean work. He initiated the soybean 
breeding project in Indiana in 1926 
and served as leader continuously 
for 26 years, 

Dr. Cutler developed stiff stock 
varieties of soybeans such as Man- 
dell, Patoka and Gibson to replace 
weaker stock varieties, and also the 
Earlyana. And he cooperated in de- 
veloping the Wabash and Perry va- 
rieties. He played a major part in 
changing the heavy-producing south- 
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western Indiana soybean area from 
low-oil black beans to well recognized 
vellow-seeded varieties. He also de- 
veloped Fairfield wheat and the Pur- 
due strain of red clover. 

Dr. Cutler is a co-founder of and 
has been active in the International 
Crop Improvement Association. He 
was president of this organization in 
1919. He has been a long time mem- 
ber of the American Soybean As- 
sociation and interested in its many 
activities. He has served on many 
committees of the Indiana Corn 
Growers Association and has acted as 
judge of small grains and soybeans 
at the annual shows. 

He did much of the basic work in 
establishing the soybean yield con- 
test in Indiana. in 1940. 

Dr. Cutler's 
has been characterized by high in- 
tellectual achievement, thoroughness. 
accuracy of observation and _inter- 
pretation, and straightforward intel- 
lectual honesty. 


yrofessional career 
I 
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BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Oil Seed Processors 
Like Phillips 46 
Hexane | 


@ SOUND INVESTMENT @ IMPROVED CONTROL 
No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling to minimize your overall operating problems 


range spread of 5°F. and reduce processing costs. 


@® TOP QUALITY @ ASSURED SUPPLY 


Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 


oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! prompt shipment of your orders. ZA 


rs 


Write now for complete information on 
Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 
castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 
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PROFITS ARE SOMETIMES 
AS ELUSIVE AS 


FLYING SAUCERS! 


c 


Today, America’s soybean oil industry is finding profits almost as 
elusive as flying saucers due to general market conditions. Yet despite 
these conditions oil millers are looking to the future for solutions to 
their problems. Among other things they are seeking newer means 
of extraction that will give them more oil and meal at lower direct 
operating costs per ton of soybeans handled. Here lies the answer as 
to why oil millers are switching over to the Anderson outdoor solvent 
extraction plant. The Anderson unit gives better oil and meal produc- 
tion, yet substantially lowers labor and power costs. No heavy invest- 
ment for a large building is necessary, and the outdoor unit is safer. 
With Pre-Expellers and other preliminary equipment you can have 
the Exsolex system that operates so efficiently on high-content oil 
bearing materials. Get the complete extraction equipment story from 
Anderson... and do it today! 





V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade Mark reg. in U.S. Patent Office and in foreign countries. 


— ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS* « SOLVENT EXTRACTION e EXSOLEX* 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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WASHINGTON SCENE 








Soybeans from 
the Washington 
Viewpoint 


ASHINGTON IS in one of its rare 
W moments of silence and medita- 
tion. Most of the political big 
shots have gone to the countty to tell the 
people “how come.” It’s quiet along the 


Potomac. 


But Big Government still functions. It 
will after Nov. 4, no matter who wins the 
election. For Big Government is the result 
of science and inventions. Depression and 
Democrats only hastened what was coming 
anyway. 

The scientist is the real culprit who 
brought to the world, and to the United 
States especially, a promise of heaven on 
earth, and a foretaste of hell in the form 
of two world wars with a third one threat- 
ening. For it was scientists and inventors 
who revolutionized production techniques. 
That always forces painful changes in the 
way men do business, and in all institu- 
tions, including government. 

When a clever savage made the first 
bronze axe he tore up many of the old 
tribal institutions of the Stone Age. The 
Great Amalgamated Union of Stone Cut- 
ters went on strike. The Stonehedge Cham- 
ber of Commerce demanded the tribal 
chief and council outlaw bronze. 

But more and more bronze axes and 
spearheads were forged. The Stone Age 
control programs didn’t work. Hunters 
found they could kill twice as much game 
in a day, and do it more easily and safely. 


This wrecked the Stonehedge Board of 
Trade. From time immemorial two deer 
traded for one wife. The value of wives 
soared. Fortunes were made and lost. The 
solid men of the tribe demanded a change 
in administration. The rascals were thrown 
out, but this didn’t stop the manufacture 
and trade in bronze weapons, utensils and 
ornaments. Furthermore, bronze brought 
new and bigger tribal wars. 

It probably took man centuries to get ad- 
justed to this one invention. The same 
thing in a much bigger way has been hap- 
pening to us for more than 100 years. The 
technological revolution has been coming 
faster and faster since the turn of the cen- 
tury. It has brought assembly lines, Big 
Factories, Big Business, Big Labor, and 
Big Government. There are signs of the 
emergence of Big Agriculture. 


First Crop Estimate 
Our world has changed more since the 
Department of Agriculture made its first 
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soybean crop estimate in 1924, than from 
Caesar to Coolidge. 

The soybean industry is both a result 
and an instrument of the technological 
revolution. The bean crop has grown from 
15 million bushels in 1932 to nearly 300 
million bushels. As an industry, you've 
up with Big Government. You 
doubtless deplore much of it, but more 


grown 


than any other major farm industry, you're 
used to it, and have adjusted rather grace- 
fully to this big fact of modern life. 

As I watch the goings-on in the biggest 
government town in the world, ['m_ im- 
pressed by many things. One is the ability 
and devotion to public service of most of 
the so-called bureaucrats. They stack up 
favorably with men in private business. 
But they live dreadful lives in these days 
of witch-hunting and abuse of public off- 
cials. Many self-respecting men have left 
public service. Many refuse to enter it 
because of the danger of having reputa- 
tions ruined. These are real losses, because 
the bigger government is, the greater the 
need for good men. 

On the other hand, there are too many 
small officious men in Washington. Some 
of the inhabitants suffer from the deity 
complex. It’s an occupational hazard to 
which both bureaucrats and congressmen 
are subject. The afflicted actually believe 
Washington runs the U. S. A. Elections 
sometimes bring temporary relief, but there 
is no known cure. Fortunately, relatively 
few contract the disease, but it’s an ever- 
present danger. 

The most over-worked men in Washing- 
ton are in Congress. Top flight administra- 
tors lead dogs’ lives, too, but I think the 
pace is more killing on the Hill—at least, 
among the conscientious, and that’s most 
of them. It tires me just to go into their 
offices and see the volume of mail handled 
daily. 

Congress is a good cross-section of Amer- 
ica. However bad our government, it’s of 
our own making, and better than we de- 
serve in view of the notorious failure of 
most of us to take active parts in the demo- 
cratic process of governing ourselves. 

There are great gulfs in Washington. 
One of them on the Hill is between Senate 
and House. The Senate rates itself the 
most exclusive club in the world. Senators 
tend to look down on mere representatives 
in the House. House members tend to have 
an inferiority complex toward Senators. 

Another gulf stretches between Congress 
and the Executive Branch. It’s been wid- 


By WAYNE DARROW 


Washington Editor of the Soybean Digest 


ening since 1938, which marked the start 
of the counter-revolution against the New 
Deal. The gulf has grown wider and deep- 
er the last four years. I think some of it 
could be cured by good liaison work, but 
not entirely. 


American Disunity 

All this makes for bad government. It 
symbolizes the disunity of America, and 
weakens us at a critical time in world af- 
fairs. It reflects a basic conflict among 
Americans, and will last until a dominant 
majority of American opinion crystallizes. 


With this background in mind, what 
should be the public relations policy of 
the soybean industry? What should be its 
attitude and actions as related to Big Gov- 
ernment, and to the general public? 


I have a few suggestions that sum up to 
this: Cooperate with the inevitable. Help 
shape policies and programs that affect 
you, rather than be on the outside looking 
in. This calls for constructive attitudes, and 
for accepting your share for making gov- 
ernment programs work. 

I think you’ve been smarter along these 
lines than most industries. You've accepted 
price support programs, though to tell the 
truth they haven't affected you much so 
far. I hear few complaints from your 
group about storage programs, which you 
seem to have accepted as an aid to orderly 
marketing. I think you may as well accept 
PMA and farmer committees as here to 
stay in some form, and as factors with 
which you must reckon. 

Price ceilings irritate you, to put it mild- 
ly. I think you have a legitimate gripe, 
though I’m not sure how hard you tried to 
get workable legislation at the start. At 
any rate, controls have proven unrealistic 
and an unjustifiable hardship in your in- 
dustry. 

I'm not here to discuss whether there 
should have been an OPS. Personally I 
think this country ought to work out a 
better system of controls for emergency 
use, and as I view it, we'll have many more 
inflation during the long 
struggle with the Soviet. 


emergencies 


But OPS is a present fact, and it’s been 
rougher on your industry than on most 
because it’s been complicated by non-in- 
flationary forces that have increased the 
demand for and value of meal. TLe revolu- 
tion of recent years in animal nutrition 
has enhanced meal values. OPS wasn’t 
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Rather than wait 
for something 
to happen, let's 
anticipate the 
future, help 
fashion the 


answers. 


the only one caught flat-footed on this de- 
velopment. 

Many of you put the blame for meal and 
oil price distortions on OPS, but I think 
you have an industry problem of price re- 
adjustment on your hands regardless of 
controls. OPS made it worse, but OPS 
didn’t create the problem. 

I think you might well adopt the slogan: 
When better ceilings are made, the bean 
industry will help set them. That's better 
than plastering them after they’re set. 

What else can you do within the frame- 
work of governmental limitations? Here 
are a few suggestions that have occurred 
to me. They don’t exhaust the list, and 
may not be the most important. 

You have to figure out two markets: The 
supply and demand market, and the gov- 
ernment market. Sometimes officials act in 
in arbitrary manner, without due regard 
to your businesses. Once in a while their 
icts are Capricious, 

There’s no sure-fire formula for prevent- 
ing this. But the better you know and co- 
operate with policy-making and operating 
officials, the greater your chance of being 
consulted in advance on important moves. 
I'm not talking about political pull or in- 
dustry dictation. No good official should 
tolerate it, and you are not entitled to 
such favoritism. But if you take a construc 
tive attitude, and don’t waste your am- 
munition fighting battles you can’t win any 
way, you can make your influence count 
is individuals and as an industry. 

I'd also suggest you make a better system 
of crop and livestock estimates an industry 
project. They're the best we have, and 
they're important to your industry. Even 
though they're the admiration of the rest 
of the world, they aren't good enough. Yet 
despite country-wide cussing of them, the 


House agriculture committee last winter 
couldn't get a single witness nor letter 
from a farm, college or trade leader that 
was very critical or offered more than 
minor suggestions for improvement, 


Finally, I'd like to suggest that while 
price support and storage programs are 
here to stay, the last word of the law 
hasn’t been written. There will be more 
chapters in this story to underwrite and 
stabilize farm prices. Instead of waiting 
for something to happen, why not recog- 
nize the problems involved, anticipate the 
future, and help fashion the answers? 


Supports for Perishables 

Present price supports cover only ebout 
one-fourth of all farm production. Live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products consti- 
tute about half of all production, vet are 
practically untouched by price supports. 
It's a politically unstable situation. 


Sooner or later something is going to be 
done. There have been mutterings on the 
Hill about doing something or other, and 
both party platforms hint at supports for 


perishables. 


Livestock prices—in which you have a 
very practical interest—are going to slip 
again sometime. More emergency legisla- 
tion is going to be passed, of which we've 
had too much already. All for lack of a 
well thought-out plan for meeting the prob- 
lem of support of such perishable com- 
modities. 

\ farm price support program is needed 
that will be self-financing—at least to a 
high degree—rather than having taxpayers 
foot the whole bill. It should cover most 
perishable products as well as storables. 
Farmer participation should be voluntary. 
There should be a minimum of govern- 
ment interference with markets. It should 
check the wide year-to-year swings in pric- 
es, 

Phat’s a large order. But it’s a good goal 
and in some degree attainable. ’'ve worked 


- out a rough plan which has had some in- 


side discussion in Washington. 

It's price insurance. Charge farmers 5 
percent premiums to insure getting a cer- 
tain support price. Use the 6%-billion-dol- 
lar borrowing authority of CCC as a price 
insurance revolving fund. Operate the pro- 
gram with the idea of breaking even over 
a period of 10 or 15 years. The farmer 


could participate or not, as he chooses, 
but if he joined up he'd have to put all his 
production under support. 

In January he'd total up his expected 
production based on normal yields, multi- 
ply each product by the support price, and 
give a note for 5 percent of the total to 
the price insurance corporation. It would 
be payable at the end of the year, based 
on what his production actually proved to 
be-—just as crop insurance is now handled. 

By participating and paying premiums 
he could get a crop loan as now. On live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products he would 
get quarterly or yearly payments represent- 
ing the difference between average prices 
and support prices, if average prices were 
lower than supports. 

These are only highlights of the price 
insurance plan. It was worked out in late 
1949 with forward production and_ price 
projections for 1950. Under the assumed 
participation, the insurance plan would 
have broken even that year. As the year 
turned out after Korea, the program would 
have resulted—under the assumptions of 
participation—in building a reserve of sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars. 

This is only one approach to a modern 
price support plan. It may not be the best. 

The really big question about Big Gov- 
ernment is whether it is leading to social- 
ism. I hope not, and don’t think this needs 
to be the answer. But I think we can drift 
into a total state, from one emergency to 
another, without any considerable number 
of people wanting it. 

Blind, unreasoning resistance to change 
increases rather than diminishes the dan- 


ger. Recognition of the inevitability of Big 
( 


yovernment, and constructive participation 
of citizens and business groups in the 
shaping of public policy and programs, is 
the best safeguard against having the 
American dream end up in a total bureau- 
eracy,. 

I don’t believe that’s the end of the road 
for us. I think we're going to keep the 
essential parts of our dream of America 
as a land where a family can make a good 
living, with opportunity for every man to 
hold a job on his merits, and own or 
share in the ownership and operation of 
his farm or business. It’s a dream backed 
up by a political system in which the ma- 
jority rule, rather than a king, or a dic- 
tator, or 13 men in the Kremlin. 

I think we'll make the dream come true. 
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Pick the solvent that fills your needs exactly and economically. 
Amsco can deliver it anywhere in the U.S.A. from strategically 
located refineries, bulk plants and distribution centers. 


If you need technical assistance, or a special solvent. Amsco 
has 27 vears of experience, concentrated in the solvent business. 
\ | 


to apply against your problem. 
Samples, technical data and prices available on request. Write 
our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. SD- 92. 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 

Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, W. J. © Cincinnati © Cleveland © Detroit © Fort Wayze 
Grand Rapids © Houston © Indianapolis ¢ Milwaukee © Wew Orleans © Philadelphia 
Portland © Providence © San Diego © Sanfrancisco © St. Lowis © Toledo © Tor 
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The most complete line of 
petroleum-base solvents . . . 


Amsco Textile Spirits 
Amsco Rubber Solvent 
Amsco Special Textile Spirits 
Amsco Lactol Spirits 
Amsco Special Naphtholite (VM&P) 
Amsco Super Naphtholite 
Amsco Naphthol Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Stoddard Solvent 
Amsco #46 Spirits 
Amsco Hi-Flash Mineral Spirits 
Amsco #140 Solvent 
Amsco #460 Solvent 
Amsco Retardsol 
Amsco Extraction Solvents 
Amsco Pentane 
Amsco Iso Hexanes 
Amsco Hexane 
Amsco Iso Heptane: 
Amsco Heptane 
Amsco Iso Octanes 
Amsco Octane 
Amsco Petroleum Ether (30-60) 
Amsco Solv A 
Amsco Solv A-80 
Amsco Toluol 
Amsco Solv B 
Amsco Solv B-90 
Amsco Xylol 
Amsco Solv C 
Amsco Solv D 
Amsco Solv E 
Amsco Solv F 
Amsco Solv F-80 
Amsco Hi-Flash Naphtha 
Amsco Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 
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Europeans Look 
at American 
Soybeans 


AST YEAR I had the pleasure of meet- 

ing with you at Des Moines to dis- 

cuss the world supplies of fats and 
oils, with special reference to the export 
market for American soybeans. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of meeting with 
you again today to review the past year and 
make a few comments on our exports of 
soybeans to Western Europe. 

During 1951 the United States exported 
about 25 million bushels of soybeans and 
another 52 million bushels in the form of 
oil. These combined exports of 77 million 
bushels were the largest of record for a 
calendar year. They represented some 30 
percent of the annual harvest entering 
trade channels. And, coincidentally, soy- 
beans and soybean oil accounted for some 
30 percent of our total exports of fats and 
oils last year which also set a new record 
at around 2.4 billion pounds. 

For 1952, it’s a different story. Soybean 
and soybean oil exports through June have 
dropped to less than half the 1951 rate. 
Why did this happen? Let us analyze some 
of the apparent causes as a basis of my 
discussion here today. In so doing, it is 
not to be assumed that 1951 was necessar- 
ily a normal year in respect to soybean ex- 
ports. Nor does the record so far in 1952 
necessarily indicate a new situation for 
the future. Yet an examination of these 
two periods brings out many develop- 
ments that relate directly to the future 
level of soybean exports. 

Western Europe is the great deficit area 
of the world for fats and oils. By the same 
token it is the largest export market for 
surplus supplies from the United States 
and other exporting areas. Import require- 
ments are in the neighborhood of 8 billion 
pounds annually, pure fat basis. Of this, 
the United States supplied well over 1 bil- 
lion pounds last year or about one-seventh 
of total imports into Western Europe. This 
meant that nearly half of all our exports 
during 1951 went to Western Europe, and 
in the case of soybeans and soybean oil, 
just over 60 percent was consigned to Eu- 
rope. 

If we take soybean oil alone, that is, 
exclusive of the oil content of exported 
beans, we find that 80 percent was exported 
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to Western Europe, and 84 percent to to- 
tal Europe including Greece and Yugoslav- 
ia. Now if we examine the soybean oil 
exports to individual European countries 
during 1951, we find that Spain heads the 
list by a wide margin and Italy is in second 
place with no third country within close 
comparison. Thus the high rate of exports 
during 1951 is explained to a large extent 
by the heavy purchases of these two coun- 
tries. And they purchased soybean oil in 
record quantities because the 1950 olive 
crop was a near-failure. With olive oil the 
main edible fat used in these countries, 
it was necessary to import large quantities 
of a substitute vegetable oil to meet mini- 
mum consumer requirements. 

Conversely in 1951, the Mediterranean 
countries produced a bumper olive crop 
and the 1951-52 olive oil production was at 
an all-time high. This removed the need 
in 1952 for substitute oils and Spain, for 
example, stopped buying soybean oil. In 
short, the size of the olive oil crop has 
had an important bearing on soybean oil 
exports to Europe and presumably could 
continue to do so in the future. It is too 
early to forecast the 1952 olive harvest but 
a short crop normally follows a large crop 
because of the alternate-year bearing char- 
acteristic of olive trees. In any case, a sub- 
stantially smaller harvest would not neces- 
sarily bring about the need for sizable soy- 
bean oil imports during 1953. Large stocks 
of olive oil are likely to be carried over 
into next year to offset a smaller crop. So 
the prospect of reaching anything like the 
1951 volume of exports to Southern Europe 
is not in sight for the next couple of years 
and, after that, only if the olive crop 
should again come up extremely short. 


Swapped for Olive Oil 

It should not be overlooked that much 
of the soybean oil exported to these coun- 
tries was paid for by dollars earned from 
selling olive oil in the United States. Olive 
oil imports were heavy in 1950 and part of 
1951 but have recently declined rather 
drastically. 

The northern countries of Western Eu- 
rope regularly buy large quantities of soy- 
beans and soybean oil and the oil is used 
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mainly in an expanding margarine indus- 
try. With the exception of France where 
table oils, butter and lard are the lead- 
ing items, margarine has made_ rapid 
strides since the war right across the 
northern area. This makes for a relatively 
stable market for imported oilseeds and 
vegetable oils. It is not, for instance, influ- 
enced to any important extent by the size 
of the Mediterranean olive oil output. 


Unstable for U. S. 


But this relatively stable market for 
vegetable oils in general has proved to be 
relatively unstable for American soybeans 
and oil. Sales to Northern Europe were 
down in 1951 compared with 1950, notably 
in Western Germany, and it looks like fur- 
ther reductions are in prospect for 1952. 
I am sure we all know one of the principal 
reasons for this change. Manchurian soy- 
beans have come back to Europe. These 
countries that I have been talking about, 
namely, Western Germany, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, plus France and Italy, imported more 
than 18 million bushels of soybeans from 
Manchuria during 1951 compared with on- 
ly 3.5 million bushels in 1950 and virtually 
none in earlier postwar years. 


There is another aspect of the European 
market to be considered. As I have point- 
ed out, Western Europe has turned to 
margarine to an increasing extent since 
the war. And European margarine is gen- 
erally made from a blend of so-called 
“hard” oils such as coconut, palm, and 
whale, and “soft” vegetable oils such as 
soybean, peanut, cottonseed and rapeseed. 
The “hard” oils do not present so much of 
a procurement problem since world pro- 
duction is running at a high rate and com- 
petition from the United States for avail- 
able supplies has diminished. 

With synthetic detergents replacing a 
large volume of soap and with an abun- 
dance of domestic oils for most other pur- 
poses, tropical oils are becoming less im- 
portant to the American economy and a 
higher percentage of world supplies is 
available to Europe. 


On the other hand, Europe has lost a 
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Europe offers a 

big market for 

fats and oils. 

But from now on if 
we get it we'll have 
to compete and 
outsell the other 


fellow. 


large volume of Indian peanut oil because 
of increased requirements in India and re- 
duced exports, and even with the recent 
recovery of trade, China and Manchuria 
have supplied Europe with only half the 
prewar volume of oilseed and oils. More- 
over, African peanut production, which is 
the most important source of soft oils in 
France and the United Kingdom, has so 
far not responded to efforts at expansion, 
apparently because the old peanut lands 
deteriorate faster than new lands can be 
brought into cultivation. When all these 
causes are added up, we come to the easy 
conclusion that Europe must depend on the 
United States for a considerable quantity 
of soft vegetable oils. And this require- 
ment has been met in the past, and pre- 
sumably could be met in the future, to a 
large extent by soybeans and soybean oil. 
But now we are discovering something of 


a flaw in this simple reasoning. We find 
that the European processors apparently 
are modifying their margarine formulas 
to use a higher proportion of the “hard” 
oils and correspondingly less of the “soft” 
oils which have been in short supply. 

A check on the United Kingdom shows 
that while margarine production has more 
than doubled since prewar, the use of “hard” 
margarine has nearly 
is evidence that the 


vegetable oils in 
quadrupled. There 
same shift has occurred in Germany, the 
Netherlands and some other countries. This 
means that must compete 
rather directly on the international market 
with tropical hard oils as well as meeting 
the competition from Manchuria and 
elsewhere for soft oils. 

Copra and coconut oil are a good case 
in point. Imports into Western Europe 
during 1951 were up 56 percent compared 
with 1950. Coconut oil is used there to a 
considerable extent in the manufacture of 


soybean oil 


margarine. When we look at the records 
of the Philippine Republic, the largest 
producer and exporter, we see that 35 per- 
cent went to Western Europe in 1951 com- 
pared with only 19 percent in 1950. Con- 
versely, the proportion shipped to the Unit- 
ed States fell from 67 to 50 percent. 

I know that many American producers 
of soybeans and other vegetable oilseeds 
feel somewhat protected by the fact that 
imported coconut oil has been pretty well 
eliminated from the edible products in 
this country. What they might overlook is 
the fact that this same coconut oil, and 


large additional quantities released by the 
soap industry with the expansion in syn- 
thetic detergents, can now go to Europe 
and replace our soybean oil over there. We 
are part of an international market, and 
when a fat or oil-bearing material is pro- 
duced anywhere in the world, it can affect 
the American soybean industry, even if it 
does not cross our borders. 

What it really comes down to is the 
level of total world production of all kinds 
of fats and oils compared with world re- 
quirements. Last year a new world produc- 
tion record was established for fats and 
oils at an estimated 25.8 million short tons. 
This means that per capita supplies have 
been restored to about the prewar level 
for the first time since the war. Basically, 
this has had a lot to do with declining ex- 
ports of American soybeans and soybean 
oil during the past few months. 

Nevertheless Western Europe will con- 
tinue to be deficit in fats and oils as far 
ahead as any of us need to look. This does 
not mean, however, that it will necessarily 
depend heavily on exportable surpluses 
from the United States. As world supplies 
of fats and oils increase, buying nations 
can choose more freely among the various 
sources of supply, and among the various 
kinds of fats and oils on the basis of price, 
quality and other factors. A recent analy- 
sis of the world situation by Mr. Faure of 
London, who appears later on the conven- 
tion program, shows in fact that Europe 
could currently meet its deficit without tak- 
ing a single pound of fats and oils from 
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the United States. Of course, the last 
bumper olive oil crop was an important 
factér in this calculation. But it shows 
what can happen. 


The European market will still be there 
for somebody. It will be there for Ameri- 
can soybeans and oil to the extent that we 
meet competition and outsell the other 
fellow. So far, I am afraid our heavy ex 
port sales may have been based more on 
shortages in other source areas than on 


preferences for our products 


Manchurian Beans Back 


A year ago at Des Moines we talked 
about the return of Manchurian soybeans 
to Europe and stressed the fact that the 
European 


crushers were expressing a 


strong preference for Manchurian soy 


beans. There has been no change in this 
situation. To say it in another way, there 
have been continued complaints about the 
quality of American soybeans exported to 
Europe. The same is true in the case of 
Japan. The complaints are backed up with 
considerable documented material. 

When the International 
Seed Crushers met at Brighton, England, 


Association of 


in the summer of 1951, a resolution was 
passed instructing the secretary of the 
Association to bring the complaints on the 
quality of American soybeans to the at- 
tention of proper authorities in the United 
States. When the program committee ar- 
ranged the agenda for the 1952 meeting 
in Copenhagen, it again included a discus- 
sion of the quality of American soybeans. 
Additionally, this International 
tion invited a representative from the De- 


Associa- 


partment of Agriculture to attend their 
meeting and hear first hand what the Eu- 
ropean delegates might have to say on 
the subject of American soybeans. Largely 
at the recommendations of your Associa- 
tion, we accepted this invitation, and I was 
named as the Department's representative. 


I want to tell you about that meeting. 


There was a large attendance of oilseed 
crushers from all the countries of Western 
Europe with crushing facilities, and repre- 
sentatives from non-European countries in- 
cluded Argentina, Uruguay, Israel and the 
United States. Thus, it was truly interna- 
tional in character and the four-day pro- 
gram was conducted with the same sincer- 


ity of purpose as your own convention here 
in Lafayette. It was strictly an industry 
meeting with very few government officials 
in evidence. 


One afternoon was devoted to a special 
sub-committee meeting on the quality of 
American soybeans. Two main points were 
raised by the European crushers. First was 
the general proposition that American soy- 
beans do not compare in quality with those 
of Manchurian origin. I doubt if there is 
any argument, on this point. Of course, I 
cannot speak as one who is engaged in the 
growing, grading, crushing or otherwise 
handling soybeans. But one has only to 
look at the two products to see the differ- 
ence. As some one has said, the Manchur- 
ian soybeans appear to be handpicked. 
They are sold on a pure basis, that is, 
clean in respect to foreign material. Also, 
they appear to be uniformly yellow in col- 
or, uniform in size and almost devoid of 
splits and damaged kernels. Again speak- 
ing as a layman in the matter, some of our 
No. 2 yellow soybeans that are exported 
ippear unattractive on all these counts 
and make an unfavorable visual compari- 


son. 


But such differences are to be expected 
because the Manchurian soybeans are sold 
on a pure basis and we sell under the offi- 
cial grain standards of the United States 
for soybeans which are not intended to 
assure purity in respect to foreign material 
ind which permit a fairly liberal allowance 
on other factors that have little relation to 
the milling value. 

What is important and very disturbing, 
was the second point raised by the Euro- 
pean crushers. They said that American 
soybeans frequently do not meet the stand- 
ards certified in our grading certificates, 
particularly in respect to foreign material. 
This is a serious complaint. It is possible 
to accept the fact that our soybeans may 
be lower in quality than those of another 
country, but quite a different matter when 
it is claimed that our soybeans are lower 
in quality than we say they are by official 
certification of grade. 

It is clear that any differences in the 
foreign material reported here and in Eu- 
rope must be due either (1) to differences 
in the method of determining foreign ma- 
terial, (2) to differences in the extent to 


which the samples drawn on loading and 
on unloading represent the cargo, or (3) 
to an increase in the foreign material 
content during handling and transporta- 
tion. 


Grade Differences 

Without going into detail, I can report 
that an exchange of identical samples has 
now been arranged for grading by the 
grain branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and by some European laborator- 
ies to learn if there are any grading differ- 
ences here and abroad. As soon as_ this 
possibility is clarified, the other basis for 
differences will be examined very closely. 
We sincerely hope that the studies now 
under way will effectively clear up all 
underlying difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings. 

To summarize, it seems to me that the 
future rate of exports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil to Europe will depend on the size 
of Mediterranean olive harvest, the avail- 
ability of interchangeable fats and oils in 
the other parts of the world, particularly 
non-dollar areas, and the extent to which 
China and Manchuria again supply the 
European market with vegetable oils and 
oilseeds, especially soybeans. 

If we want to maintain a European mar- 
ket against this background, it seems to me 
we should approach the problem in terms 
of the elements which are under our con- 
trol, We cannot, for example, have any 
influence on the size of the olive crop, or 
the quantity of palm oil produced in Ni- 
geria or copra in Indonesia. But insofar as 
the quality of our products is a deterrent 
to exports we can do something about it. 

I was interested to learn in Copenhagen 
that the present high quality of Manchur- 
ian soybeans exported to Europe is a recent 
development. Before the war, when Man- 
churia had essentially no competition in 
this business of exporting soybeans, the 
foreign material content was higher and 
there were many other quality defects. 
Apparently the quality approach was used 
in re-entering the export market in the 
face of competition from the United States. 

Your Association is well aware of this 
situation, and its record shows that it is 
providing progressive leadership toward 
the earliest possible improvements. 
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Using American 
Soybeans in 
the Japanese 
Economy 


HE PRINCIPAL object of my present 
| trip to the United States is to make 
a careful study of the American soy- 
bean market, with which we in Japan have 
become closely associated since the end of 
the war, as well as to meet as many people 
as possible in circles concerned with this 
commodity and, thereby, promote mutual 
understanding. I also came to thank the 
American people in a private capacity for 
their past kindness and to request the 
continuation of their friendly cooperation. 
Il am managing director of Hohnen Oil 
Co., Ltd., one of the largest oil manufac- 
turers in Japan, and at the same time 
president of the Association of Oil and 
Fat Manufacturers of Japan. After taking 
part in this conference and fully seeing 
the soybean situation in the United States, 
I am certain that I shall be in far better 
position to do my part in promoting mutual 
understanding and good will regarding our 
soybean economy. I wish to add, for your 
information, that our organization is a 
corporate body comprising larger proces- 
sors of soybeans and other oilseeds in 
Japan. 


I shall divide my talk into the following~ 


four parts: 

1—The soybean situation and its supply 
ind demand in Japan. 

2—The soybean oil milling industry in 
Japan. 

3—The Japanese soybean industry and 
American soybeans. 

+— Conclusion. 

I. 

Soybean production in Japan gradually 
increased from 210,000 tons in 1880 to 
540,000 tons in 1921. With this as the 
peak, production began to decline as Man- 
churian soybeans started to flow into Ja- 
pan in large quantities. Production dur- 
ing 1945, the year when the war ended, 
was only 180,000 tons, but as the result 
of the government's policy of increasing 
foodstuffs output, production increased to 
440,000 tons in 1951, 


Little Marketed 


In regards to domestic production, it 
must be especially noted that a large por- 


tion of it is consumed directly by the 


farmers and the quantity marketed repre- 
sents only a very small percentage of the 
total production. Furthermore, the quan 





tity marketed is consumed directly as food 


and the proportion that goes to the oil 
mills is very small. Consequently, the 
Japanese oil mills have had to depend al- 
most entirely on imports for their raw ma- 
terial, and it is well known that Manchur- 
ia was their only source of supply before 
the war. 

Then, what is the supply and demand 
situation today? According to the esti- 
mates of Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Japanese government, the requirement for 
1952 is 520,000 tons, of which 335,000 tons 
are for crushing. Against this, the supply 
available is 260,000 tons, which includes 
stocks at the beginning of the year and 
marketable domestic production. This 
leaves a deficit of 260,000 tons, which must 
be imported. On top of this, if a certain 
amount of stock at the end of the year is 
taken into consideration, a total of about 
350,000 tons must be imported. 

Government records on the importation 
of soybeans in prewar times show that 
soybeans were first imported from Man- 
churia in 1897, when 131,000 tons were im- 
ported. The quantity increased yearly and 


tenched a peak in 1944 when approxi- 


mately 930,000 tons were imported. The 
yearly average was 800,000 tons. 

\gainst this, after the war an epoch- 
ma!.ing event took place in Japan’s impor- 
tation of soybeans. It was the transfer of 
supply sources from Manchuria in the 
East to the United States in the West. At 
first, imports of soybeans, which are in- 
dispensable to the life of the Japanese peo- 
ple, were made by the government from 
China and also by the Occupation Forces 
from the United States under the GARIOA 
program. But the importation of Chinese 
soybeans was made increasingly difficult by 
the expansion of the Communist sphere of 
influence. Finally, with the outbreak of 
the Korean War in 1950, the importation 
of soybeans from China came to a complete 
stop. From that time on American soy- 
beans have dominated the Japanese mar- 
ket. 

i. 

Next, | wish to say a few words regard- 
ing the Japanese oil industry. During the 
half century from the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Japanese oil milling industry was 
the most active in utilizing Manchurian 
soybeans as raw materials, 
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From the end of the World War I till 
about 1925, large soybean crushing mills 
were constructed one after another in Ja- 
pan. The number of soybean oil extraction 
mills before World War II, for example in 
1941, was nine and their productive capa- 
cities totalled 970,000 tons per year. How- 
ever, this was reduced to six mills with a 
capacity of 490,000 tons during the war, 
due to rationalization of enterprise and 
war damage. 


New Mills Added 


After the War, since 1948, with the re- 
covery of the Japanese economy, damaged 
mills have been repaired and riding on the 
wave of “free economy,” many compara- 
tively small mills have been constructed, 
as a result of which there were 38 soybean 
oil extraction mills with a total capacity 
of about 1,200,000 tons in 1951. 


i. 

Next, I wish to turn to the subject of 
the Japanese soybean industry and Ameri- 
can soybeans. I believe that the phenome- 
nal increase in production of soybeans in 
the United States is an accomplishment 
unequaled by anything in the agricultural 
history of the world. From 107,200,000 
bushels or 2,900,000 tons in 1941, it rose 
to 299,300,000 bushels or 8,110,000 tons in 
1950, for an approximate three-fold in- 
crease in a period of 10 years. 

This tremendous production may have 
received its original incentive from the 
economic value of soybeans, but I firmly 
believe that it could not have been at- 
tained without the untiring efforts of the 
American farmers, agriculturists, govern- 
ment agents and the American Soybean 
Association. With such rapid strides being 
made in production, it has become sufh- 
cient not only to fulfill your domestic re- 
quirements but also to establish yourselves 
firmly in the export market. 

If it is our fate that Communist forces 
should be firmly entrenched in China mak- 
ing Manchurian soybeans unavailable to 
Japan as at the present time, we must be 
even more thankful for the increase in 
production of this valuable raw material 
in one of the leading democratic nations 
of the world—the United States. Of all 
the industries in Japan, the soybean oil 
industry is the only one which relies en- 
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tirely on the United States for its raw ma- 
terial. 


The Japanese people will not readily 
forget the large quantity of soybeans sent 
by the American people through the GAR- 
IOA program when the Japanese people 
were on the verge of starvation immediate- 
ly after the end of the second World War. 
With the termination of GARIOA aid, the 
Japanese government decontrolled — soy- 
beans: and as a result, Japanese oil millers 
had to purchase soybeans on their own re 
Under this 320.000 
tons were imported in 1951 and 160,000 


tons have been purchased so far this year. 


sponsibility. system, 


Thus, today, Japan is the largest export 
market for 


American soybeans and since 
Japan used to import 1 million tons before 
the war, she will continue to be a very 
market in the 


frank, however, there exists one 


favorable future. To be 
unfavor- 
able element in this regard. That is the 


question of quality. 

We do not contend that we are entitled 
to buy good commodities at a cheap price 
but we do wish to be delivered the quality 
for which we pay. The American soybeans 
being purchased by Japanese oil manufac- 
of official grade Yellow No. 2. 


The American ports for 


turers are 
shipment of soy 
beans to Japan are mainly Baltimore and 
New Orleans. At 
surveyors who inspect the quality of ship- 


these ports, there are 
ments. Certificates based on the surveyors’ 


Board of 


of Commerce. 


issu'd by the 
Trade or the Chambe, 


inspections are 


Although the certificates state that the 
shipments are of Yellow No. 2 grade, the 
goods that arrive in Japan are of much in- 
ferior quality. 


High Foreign Material 


The most objectionable point in the Yel- 
low No, 2 grade shipments is the high per 
centage of foreign material such as cereals, 
weeds, pebbles, sand, dirt. The maximum 
allowance of foreign material for Yellow 
No. 2 grade is 3 percent, but the shipments 
that have been arriving in Japan over the 
past two years contain about 4 to 6 percent 
admixture. 

Japanese oil manufacturers have, there- 
fore, made requests since last year to in- 
terested circles in the United States for the 
improvement of quality. As a matter of fact 
this question has been made an issue not 
only in Japan but in European countries 
and in the United States as well, but so 
far no solution has yet been achieved. 


Naturally one of the purposes 


of my 
present trip is to find a solution acceptable 
to all concerned, I believe this problem 
can be readily understood by all and I 
wish to refrain from discussing this matter 
further today. 


For your information, however, I wish to 


say a few words regarding the “Mixed 
Storage System™ which was in effect in 


Manchuria. The South Manchurian Rail- 
ways took an active part in improving the 
quality, increasing the production and 

transaction of 
soybeans and this was ac- 
complished by the “Mixed Storage System” 


which included the 


improving the method of 


Manchurian 


“mixed storage in- 
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spection system.” Under this system, soy- 
beans of the same type and same grade are 
stored and shipped together regardless of 
ownership, and therefore strict and system- 
atized inspection was a prerequisite of this 
system. I have prepared a brief explana- 
tion of the system in a separate paper. 


Iv. 
Conclusion 


In conclusion, I wish to thank the Amer- 
ican people again for the favors bestowed 
on us in the past and yet to come, believ- 
ing that American soybeans will continue 
to play an important 
supply for the Japanese soybean oil indus- 


role as a source of 


try. 
I wish to remind you at this opportunity, 
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however, that recently in certain quarters 
in Japan, resumption of trade with China, 
especially in respect to soybeans, is being 
fervently discussed in face of the fact that 
Chinese soybeans are being exported to 
Europe in large quantities and the quality 
is said to be as satisfactory as it was before 
the war. However, as citizens of a demo- 
cratic country, we sincerely hope that the 
American governmental authorities and in- 
terested business circles will listen to the 
requests of Japan and European countries 
and that immediate and effective measures 
taken. This is, after all, for the 
benefit of all the countries concerned. I 


will be 


wish to thank you one and all for your kind 
attention. 
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Soya in 
Britain 


ay I say at once that I appreciate 
M deeply the honor of being invited 

to address this convention. I find 
it a little remarkable that you who have 
done so much in the development of soya 
should still wish to hear of the progress 
made in the U.K. though it must be well 
known to you that soya has never hitherto 
received the attention in my country that it 
has in the United States. It is even more 
remarkable that you should wish to hear 
from me this year for I saw with interest 
that you listened to an address last year 
from Mr. C. G. Heywood. 

Whereas Heywood spoke chiefly about 
oil I have been asked to talk about pro- 
teins. Both products have this much in 
common, that their development in the 
United Kingdom has suffered grievously 
from ignorance and prejudice. In my 
opinion protein has probably suffered more 
than oil for reasons I shall go into later 
but certainly Heywood did not exaggerate. 
Ignorance, prejudice and the well-known 
conservatism of the British public mean 
that the development of soya as a protein 
food is a long and arduous task. 


Progress 

Nevertheless we have made some pro- 
gress. The postwar production of full-fat 
soya has ranged around 23 million pounds 
per annum with a peak in 1947-48 of 31 mil- 
lion pounds. This is a favorable compari- 
son with the production I calculate for 
the U. S. A. of 20 million to 50 million 
pounds. It seems that (per head of the 
population) we are doing rather better 
than you are in terms of full-fat flour. 
Moreover I note that your production of 
full-fat flour has declined fairly steadily 
since 1942, and that in 1947 you were near- 
ly back where you were in 1940. British 
production has moved rather erratically 
since the war for various reasons but there 
is no indication of a steady downward 
trend. 


On the other hand your production of 
low-fat flour and grits and medium-fat 
products has increased enormously though 
only a small proportion I apprehend of 
this very large proportion is channeled in- 
to the food industry of your country. In 
Britain the production of low-fat soya did 
not begin again after the war until 1948 
and though it has increased considerably 
the whole of the product is used for ani- 
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mal feeding under the rationing scheme of 
the Ministries of Food and Agriculture. 
Since then there has been some importa- 
tion of soya meal for animal feeding un- 
der the same restrictions. 

So far as United Kingdom foods are 
concerned therefore the postwar picture is 
occupied entirely by full-fat products, and 
you may be interested to know roughly 
how the canvas is split up. The bulk of 
the production is in the form of debittered 
full-fat flour and meal though there is a 
smal] but persistent demand for enzyme- 
active flour for bread making. I estimate 
that more than half of the debittered pro- 
duct goes to the bakery trades—cakes, bis- 
cuits, bread: perhaps 20 percent to gro- 
cery products, for example, soup powders, 
canned goods, sauces, salad creams and so 
on. Recently the government restriction 
on the use of soya in manufactured meat 
products was removed and a growing de- 
mand has arisen again in that quarter. 
Smaller quantities are used in the sugar 
confectionery industry and in ice cream 
manufacture. 

Though there is a growing awareness of 
the nutritional importance of soya, the suc- 
cinct remark of Burnett in his valuable dis- 
cussion of this topic is as true in the 
United Kingdom as in the United States: 
“Stressing nutritive value does not sell soy- 
bean foods.” Though it is true now, I 
think this statement will not hold true 
much longer provided that the claims made 
for soya are well-founded. There is a 
growing interest in nutrition in our high- 
ly populated island but the public are not 
to be deceived and as a scientist I natur- 
ally set my face against exaggerated or 
unfounded claims. 


Misguided Publicity 

This brings me to one of the factors that 
has hurt the soya industry in the past. It 
is the mistake of misguided publicity. In 
the early days the soya bean received a 
good deal of rather superficial attention. 
It was acclaimed as the wonder bean. It 
had everything that opens and shuts. In 
the event much of this somewhat hysteri- 
cal publicity has not been substantiated. 
Public opinion, ever quick to deride the 
fading star, turned against soya as it al- 
ways will turn against anything for which 
falsely inflated claims are made. The true 
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merits of the soya bean are still not wide- 
ly recognised. A great many people are 
quite obviously unwilling to recognise 
them. They are shutting their minds to 
the new facts because the old claims prov- 
ed false. I believe that this early mistake 
is the cause of much of the shut-minded- 
ness to which Heywood referred last year. 


Why It Sells 

If it is true, as I have just said, that 
nutrition is not yet a selling point in the 
United Kingdom, why is soya selling? In 
the bakery field the answer since the war 
ended lies in the advantages it confers on 
the goods in which it is used. They fall 
into three classes: technical, commercial 
and organoleptic. 
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Among technical advantages I include 
protection against oxidative rancidity 
which is so valuable in biscuits, pastry 
and prepacked mixtures, the reduction in 
breakage loss of biscuits and the shorter 
baking time required to give a certain 
bloom. In times of shortage full-fat soya is 
a popular extender of fat and eggs, and 
on technical as well as ethical grounds it 
is perhaps the best product for that service. 
Unfortunately this function sometimes ob- 
scures the other and more important values 
that soya can justly claim. The shortages 
due to the recent war and the success with 
which their effects were minimized by the 
use of soya have led some people into the 
error of thinking that soya is just a sub- 
stitute and, as such, an inferior article of 
food. Nothing could be further from the 
truth but to correct this error is a con- 
stant battle. 

Among commercial advantages I would 
include the extended fresh life of cakes 
and bread and the increased oven yield 
due to extra moisture retention. 

In the field of organolepsis I need scarce- 
ly list the improved appeal to the eye and 
the palate which results from the inclu- 
sion of full-fat debittered soya in cakes, 
biscuits, pastry and sponge goods. I must 
however emphasize that it must be proper- 
ly debittered. This question is just another 
aspect of the problem of optimum heat 
treatment and its assessment and I am 
interested in your reactions to such means 
of control as the Caskey-Knapp test. It 
would be a useful step to agree upon 
a practical yardstick for this important 
quality for it is clear that in an attempt to 
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There is a 
growing shortage 
of animal proteins 
in the 

world diet. 

The lack can 

best be made 
good with 

soya. 


preserve the highest color values, some 
flours are allowed to enter the market im- 
perfectly treated, distinctly raw in flavor 
and having undesirable enzymes in a dem- 
onstrably active condition. 

Bread is a rather special case which I 
want to discuss in more detail. As you 
know, bread in England is a very different 
thing from what you call bread in the 
United States. You use much more fat 
and sugar than we do and your product 
is frequently referred to by English bread 
bakers as “soft stuff, more like cake than 
.” T do not think English bread has 
ever contained as much fat and sugar as 


bread 


yours and certainly since the outbreak of 
war very little, if any, of either has been 
added. 

Recently a preference for soft) crumb 
loaves which have the appearance of re- 
sistance to staling has been fostered by 


the availability of glyceryl partial esters of 
fatty acids, the so-called super-glycerated 
fats, but the principal interest of the bread 
baker is still focused on making the best 
all-around loaf of bread with the variable 
flour supplies available. Here it is a ques- 
tion of color, crumb structure and volume 
and in these qualities it is our belief that 
soya has a useful part to play. 


Bleaching Action 

I do not want to dwell on the bleach- 
ing action of enzyme-active soya in bread 
making. It has been the subject of ex- 
tensive patent applications and is quite 
well-known already. But I would like to 
mention a new development arising from 
research in my own laboratory. 

In a letter to Nature (1) over a year 
ago I drew attention to the existence in 
some raw soya beans of a factor-inhibiting 
proteinases of the type present in wheat 
and malt. According to Jorgensen (2) 
such proteinase inhibitors are improvers of 
“baking strength,” that is to say they give 
loaves a better volume and crumb struc- 
ture when added to wheat flours requiring 
such assistance. In fact he explains the 
improving effect of bromate and similar 
oxidizing improvers as a manifestation of 
their proteinase-inhibiting power. The 
presence of such a factor in soya is per- 
haps part of the explanation of its success 
as a bread improver (3), (4). 

We have recently obtained the inhibit- 
ing factor in a muc h more concentrated 
form and tests of its efficacy in this form 


are at present under way. It is too early 
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yet to be dogmatic but in a number of 
tests we have found marked improvement 
in loaf volume, and patent protection for 
these advances has been sought. I think 
it will be agreed that it would be a de- 
sirable step if a natural derivative of soya 
could be usefully applied in this important 
field. 

It will be clear to you that in what I 
have just said I have been dealing with 
technical improvements in bread. The 
quantities of soya involved are not large 
enough to make a significant change in the 
nutritive value of the loaf. The question of 
a protein-supplemented loaf is therefore 
still wide open. It is my belief that in this 
field soya could confer an immense bene- 
fit on the nations of the world. There is 
a growing shortage of animal proteins in 
the world diet sheet and the lack could 
best be made good by the supplementation 
of established foods with soya protein. I 
believe this is the role which soya is des- 
tined to fill in the food programs of the 
future. 

Among the grounds for holding this view 
are the recent contributions made to the 
knowledge of the relative nutritive values 
of animal and vegetable proteins by Amer- 
ican biochemists, to whose work the soya 
industry has good reason to pay tribute. 
It is now widely accepted, in Britain as 
well as here, that the nutritive value of 
soya protein is much higher than that of 
other vegetable proteins and that it ap- 
proximates closely, after appropriate heat 
treatment, to the values for meat. 

In view of the growing shortage of ani- 
mal proteins—viewed globally—supplemen- 
tation with soya seems an obvious step. 
The quality of a loaf made with a 20 per- 
cent supplement of full-fat debittered soya 
is excellent. It is quite different from 
ordinary English bread, shorter in bite, 
richer in flavor and with better keeping 
qualities. 
toast. Before the war a loaf of this type 


Moreover, it makes excellent 


was achieving a high degree of acceptance 
in the United Kingdom. That it is not 
now available is, I believe, due partly to 
the high price of soya beans in postwar 
markets, and partly to the fictitiously low 
cost of the ordinary national loaf which is 
heavily protected by subsidy. 


Meat Products 

In conclusion, IT want to say a_ few 
words about meat products and especially 
sausages. Some of the things I am going 
to say may not be very welcome to you but 
I am sure that those of you who really 
have the future of the soya industry at 
heart will not object to a little plain speak- 
ing. 

Before the war English fall-fat debit- 
tered soya was becoming increasingly 
popular as a high-protein binder in sau- 


When 


war cut down the supplies of meat avail- 


sages and butchers’ small goods, 


able for sausage manufacturers the govern- 
ment sought to maintain the protein value 
of sausages by introducing soya under a 
The English soya in- 
dustry at that time was unable to cope 
with the quantities involved. American 
soya grits were therefore imported and 
every sausage made had to contain 714 


ministry regulation. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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American 
Soybeans in 
Europe 


SEE FROM THE program that I am to 
I talk to you on “Oilseed Trading in 

International Markets” but to tell the 
truth, I am here for a very different pur- 
pose; in fact I do not think my mission is 
a very enviable one. 

I have been asked by the president of 
the International Association of Seed 
Crushers to come here to tell you what we 
don’t like about your soybeans. 

If I had not on earlier occasions exper- 
ienced the wonderful hospitality and 
friendliness of America I would have felt 
very nervous and frightened today. To 
come all this way to Purdue University 
and tell you growers that we do not like 
your beans requires a bit of nerve. I hope 
you will not be too hard on me today, but 
for safety’s sake I have asked your sec- 
retary to see that there are no tomatoes or 
eggs in this hall! 

But to serious business. 

I am sure you have all read the articles 
in the Soybean Digest of April and June 
this year, and these have no doubt set 
most of you thinking. I do not think the 
situation is quite so serious as Mr. Strayer 
has indicated in his articles, at least not 
yet. I do not believe that you have lost 
Germany as a customer, nor Holland, but 
if the warning is not heeded, this might 
happen. 


International Association 
Of Seed Crushers 


Let me tell you the story as we see it in 
Europe. First, let me explain whom I rep- 
resent. As I said just now, I am here at 
the request of the International Associa- 
tion of Seed Crushers. This Association 
was started in 1911 under the name of the 
International Seed Crushers’ Committee for 
the purpose of enabling the crushers in the 
different countries in Europe to get to- 
gether periodically to discuss the various 
difficulties arising in the course of business. 
After the first world war there was an im- 
mediate desire to resuscitate the Commit- 
tee. The present title of the International 
Association of Seed Crushers was adopted. 
Invitations were issued to all the principal 
firms of shippers and merchant brokers so 
that business discussions should include 
the view of all sides interested in the seed 
crushing trade. It became obvious at once 
that the contributions of the shippers, mer- 
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chants and brokers to the general discus- 
sions had an enormous effect in increasing 
the strength and utility of the Association 
in its Congress gatherings. Membership of 
the Association is open to National Asso- 
ciations of Seed Crushers in the different 
countries and to individual seed crushers 
anywhere in the world. Since World War 
Il the Congresses of the International 
Seed Crushers have been attended by an 
increasing number of representatives from 
as many, as 20 different nations, including 
crushers, exporters and brokers from the 
United States. In Copenhagen this summer 
16 American representatives attended our 
meeting. 
Association of Seed 
should not be con- 


The International 
Crushers—the L.A.S.C. 
fused with the Incorporated Oil Seed As- 
sociation—the 1.0.S.A. The two organiza- 
tions work in close co-operation and both 
are international in scope, but the Incor- 
porated Oil Seed Association has a differ- 
ent function from that of the Seed Crush- 
ers. I shall be referring to this special 
function later on. 


-Preliminary Action 


The question of the quality of soybeans 
was first brought to the notice of the In- 
ternational Association at the Brighton 
Congress in June last year. Mr. Kretzch- 
mar, representing the crushing industry in 
Holland, gave a full report on the quality 
of American soybeans that had been ar- 
riving in Holland during the years 1949 
and 1950. Most of the facts which were dis- 
closed have been published in the Soybean 
Digest and I believe in other U. S. publi- 
cations, so that I need not go into the full 
details. I should add, however, that the 
experience of Holland was shared by 
crushers in Germany and other countries. 
The main cause for complaint was the high 
percentage of foreign matter found in the 
beans on arrival in Europe. After a very 
full discussion the following resolution 
was carried unanimously by the Congress: 

“This meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Seed Crushers, comprising 
delegates from 20 nations in all parts of 
the world interested as seed crushers, mer- 
chants and shippers, is much concerned 
at the differences that have arisen over the 
American Certificates of Analysis for soya 
beans as compared with Certificates of 
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authorities at the European ports of ar- 
rival. The meeting instructs the Secretary 
to invite appropriate American authorities 
to endeavor to reconcile these differences 
in view of the danger of prejudicing this 
mutually valuable international trade, par- 
ticularly on account of the occasional pres- 
ence of a highly poisonous weed.” 

On the matter of poisonous weeds, I am 
glad to say that my inquiries before I came 
away have shown that during the last year 
there have been no reports of the presence 
of datura stramonium, and in the circum- 
stances there is no need to consider this 
particular aspect of the matter. 


Lack of Improvement 

The resolution was communicated to the 
American Soybean Association and also 
to the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, and quite a considerable amount of 
correspondence was exchanged on the sub- 
ject and sincere efforts were made to find 
out what was the cause of the complaint. 
It was, I believe, in consequence of our 
correspondence that your secretary wrote 
the two articles in the April and June 
1952 issues of the Soybean Digest. There 
is no doubt at all that the authorities in 
Washington and also the members of the 
Soybean Association realized the serious- 
ness of the complaints from Europe. 

Unfortunately, since the Congress in 
June 1951 there has been no noticeable 
improvement in the out-turn quality of 
American soybeans arriving in Europe, and 
crushers in Europe still remain dissatisfied. 
It was therefore decided by the various 
National Seed Crushers’ Associations in 
Continental Europe to bring the matter 
before the Seed Crushers’ Congress again 
this year. I would like to say here that the 
members of our Congress were greatly im- 
pressed by the fact that Paul Quintus con- 
sidered our complaint to be of such a ser- 
ious nature that he came to Copenhagen in 
person to listen to what we had to say. A 
special meeting was arranged on June 11 
for all parties present who were interested 
in U. S. soybeans. Apart from Mr. Quintus, 
the meeting was attended by crushers, 
brokers and shippers from the U. S. as well 
as from Europe. 

Mr. Quintus was naturally much con- 
cerned at the different results of the analy- 
ses as ascertained at United States and 
European ports for the same shipments. I 
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think you are aware that there was one 
case where an American certificate showed 
foreign matter as 2.6 percent, whereas the 
official analysis at port of arrival showed 
over 7 percent. It is obvious that something 
was wrong somewhere and we are still co- 
operating in trying to ascertain how the 
differences can be accounted for. 

My purpose here is to say how embarras- 
sing it is to us European crushers to have 
to tell you that in present circumstances we 
prefer Manchurian and Chinese soybeans. 
I can assure you that we shall all be most 
happy to see the time arriving when we 
shall be able to buy U. S. soybeans on the 
which we can buy 


same conditions on 


either Manchurian or Chinese beans and 
when we can be assured that when we buy 
U. S. beans we receive the quality that 
get. 


Gentlemen, it is an established fact that 


we expect to 


the Manchurian soybean is a much better 
bean than we are getting from the United 
States. It may not be a better bean than 
you are producing here in this area and it 
may not be a better bean than the United 
States oil millers are in the habit of receiv- 
ing, but it is definitely superior to what 
we are getting in Europe from the U. S. 
and Chinese soybeans are 
guarantee of not than 
2 percent foreign matter. It is rare for 
arrivals of Oriental soybeans to contain any 


Manchurian 


sold with a more 


foreign matter. If occasional cargoes arrive 
with foreign matter as high as 4% percent 
it is remarked upon as exceptional. Soy- 
beans which we have been getting from 
the United States since the war are sup- 
posed to contain not more than 3 percent 
foreign matter, and according to the U. S. 
certificates of analysis we receive beans 
with this 3 percent foreign matter. What 
we cannot understand however is why the 
United States soybeans cannot be as good 
and as clean and free from foreign matter 
as the beans that are shipped by the Chi- 
nese and the Russians. 


Does U. S. Wish Goodwill? 


I have not come here to make any de- 
mands nor primarily to find a cure for the 
troubles that we have complained of. If 
you in the United States believe that the 
enormous production of soybeans of the 
last few years is only a temporary phase 
and that in the future you will only pro- 
duce sufficient beans for your own require- 
ments, then you probably have little inter- 
est in your export business, and if that is 
the case I cannot blame you for offering 
to Eurepe the inferior soybeans that are 
not wanted within your own country. We 
in Europe will continue to take inferior 
soybeans off you if we cannot get the bet- 
ter quality and, so long as you enjoy more 
or less a sellers market, we have no alter- 
native and we must pay the prices that you 
ask and accept the conditions on which you 
wish to sell. But we are only human like 
you, and we wish to buy as cheaply as pos- 
sible and as good a quality as it is pos- 
sible to get. You will surely not blame us 
if in these circumstances we buy Man- 
churian and Brazilian or other soybeans 
that are offered to us on more favorable 
terms in preference to U. S. soybeans. 

If, on the other hand, the United States 
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believes that its soybean business is a per- 
manent export business, then it seems to 
me that it is most important for the soybean 
industry to build up its good will outside 
the United States. Such a creation of good- 
will would meeting competi- 
tion both in respect of quality and also 
in respect of terms and conditions of con- 
tracts and the execution of contracts. You 
would find every sympathy on our side in 
any difficulties which you might have. 
We would like to see the U. S. become 
a regular source of sypply of soybeans 
on which we can at all times rely in every 


necessitate 


respect. Today we have to buy your soy- 
beans on two different types of contracts 

one is the American contract and the other 
the London Corn Trade Both 
contracts are unsatisfactory from our point 
of view as both treat the American certi- 
ficate as final. Soybeans should not be 
classed as a cereal and should not be trad- 
ed on a cereal contract: They are an oil- 
seed and should be recognized as such. 
We were told in Copenhagen that soybeans 
arriving from the farms are bulked in the 
silos at port of shipment. Good and _ in- 
ferior quality soybeans are mixed to give 
an average quality complying with the 3 
percent foreign matter limit. It seems to 
me a very great pity that in this manner 
the deliveries of soybeans from the produc- 
ers lose their identity and that the average 
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quality for shipments abroad is brought 
down by the addition of inferior soybeans 
which probably would not satisfy the test 
for No. 2 Yellow. This method of bulking 
at the silos is no doubt*the most economi- 
cal for cereals, but I do not think it is 
very desirable in the case of soybeans. 


Need Incentive to Shippers 
Mr. Quintus told us in Copenhagen that 
if we got a bad delivery we should claim 
from our sellers, but how can we claim 
from our sellers? We have to buy on a 
U. S. certificate of analysis; the certificate 
states that the foreign matter is under 3 
percent; on arrival we find it 
percent, but the arrival analysis is of no 
value. We have no claim against the sel- 
lers—we can complain, but we cannot ex- 
pect any result. We have complained con- 
tinuously during the past two years but it 
has not led to any improvement. Frankly, 
I think this is only natural, Why should a 
shipper take any notice of our complaints 
if it is outside the terms of the contract? 
What incentive has he to see that we re- 


is over 3 


ceive soybeans of a quality which pleases 
us if he can ship beans of inferior quality 
which are no doubt much cheaper to him 
and which are still within the terms of the 
contract ? 

Until some incentive is supplied, I do 


not see that any improvement is likely. 


We Are Outsmarted 
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Gentlemen, the incentive I am suggesting, 
which, incidentally, has worked wonders 
for other commodities, is that American 
exporters agree to sell on a European type 
of contract and accept European sampling 
and analysis. This would provide an in- 
centive for taking every possible care at 
the port of shipment so as to avoid com- 
plaints and claims for inferior quality on 
arrival in Europe. 


Philippine Copra 

When, after the war, the Philippine 
Islands were opened up again for interna- 
tional trade, large quantities of copra were 
bought immediately by the United States 
and Europe. The U. S. contract stipulated 
delivered weights, which was reasonable. 
But on contracts with Europe, the Philip- 
pines would only sell on shipping weights. 
Europe was so bare of oils and fats that 
they had no alternative but to accept this 
basis. The results were appalling. Shrink- 
age on copra is normally between 3 percent 
and 5 percent, yet during the first few 
years after the war the losses in weight 
on Philippine copra on arrival varied he- 
tween 10 percent and 20 percent. There 
were cases of between 30 percent and 40 
percent and one instance even of 60 per- 
cent—shrinkage, mind you! 

At that point the buyers had had enough 
of it and there was a general agreement 
in Europe between governments and _pri- 
vate buyers that in the future Philippine 
copra would only be bought on delivered 
weights. The buyers won the day and the 
shippers had to agree to sell on delivered 
weights. The outturns since that time have 
been astonishingly good. It is now very rare 
for Philippine copra to arrive at a Euro- 
pean port with a loss of more than 3 per- 
cent, and this commodity has now earned 
a good reputation. 

The point I am trying to make here 
is that if the sellers are responsible and 
have to pay up out of their own pocket 
if things go wrong, they will take mighty 
good care to see that shipments are right 
and correct. I think in the case of soybeans 
this is the only way in which you will be 
able to give permanent satisfaction to the 
crushers in Europe. I think it is the only 
way in which you will be able to build up 
a permanent goodwill for your export trade 
in soybeans. 


Benefits of European Contract 

European crushers would definitely pre- 
fer to buy American soybeans on the same 
terms and conditions that they have 
bought Manchurian, Chinese and Brazilian 
soybeans for many years. Obviously your 
shippers have no knowledge of these condi- 
tions and are consequently very reluctant 
to change. I would therefore like to ex- 
plain to you the conditions on which Euro- 
practically all their 
oilseeds and also soybeans. This brings me 
to the I.0.S.A. (The Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association) to which I referred earlier. 

The I1.0.S.A., an international organiza- 
tion of many years standing, was estab- 
lished in 1863 by all sections of the oil- 
seed trade—shippers, crushers and brokers. 
Its main function was to deal with difh- 
culties arising between buyers and sellers, 


pean crushers buy 
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and these difficulties have been greatly 
eased by the issue by the I.0.S.A. of stand- 
ard contract forms for various commodities 
and the provision of impartial services of 
sampling, analysing, arbitrating, etc. where 
required by the contract. Membership of 
the I.0.S.A. is open to all persons engaged 
in the oilseed trade and is truly in- 
ternational and world wide. It includes 
exporters and merchants in practically all 
the exporting countries of the world and 
merchant importers, brokers and crushers 
in all the countries of Western Europe. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly that the I.0.- 
S.A. exists for the protection of the inter- 
ests of shippers, crushers and brokers alike, 
and no section of the trade can receive pre- 
ferential treatment in any shape or form. 

Throughout its existence, the services of 
the LO.S.A. have been accepted by all 
sections of the trade with complete confi- 
dence and satisfaction. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
disruption of international trade and com- 
munications of World War II, the Euro- 
pean and overseas traders in oilseeds 
promptly resumed their prewar allegiance 
to the Association’s forms of contract and 
today the reputation of the Association for 
eficiency and impartiality stands as high as 
ever. Even governmental buying authori- 
ties, such as the Ministry of Food in the 
United Kingdom and equivalent bodies in 
France and Holland insist whenever pos- 
sible upon the terms of the [.0.S.A. con- 
tract. 

The I.0.S.A. maintains its own staff of 
experts for the carrying out of analyses 
for foreign matter, and also a fully equip- 
ped laboratory for making tests ,for oil 
content, free fatty acids, moisture etc., 
where such tests are called for under the 
provisions of the contract or are required 
for private information. 

I would like to mention that since the 
war a considerable quantity of American 
linseed has been sold on the terms of the 
1.0.S.A. contracts, and an American ex- 
porter has recently expressed himself as 
completely satisfied with the methods adop- 
ted by this Association. 


1.0.S.A. Contract for 
U. S. Beans 


The form of contract for soybeans at 
present in existence is used only for Man- 
churian, Chinese and Brazilian beans. I am 
sure that this contract could easily be 
adapted for American soybeans, and that 
the I.0.S.A. would be quite willing to 
draft a new form of contract especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 

soybean trade. 

The terms of all standard contracts is- 
sued by the Association are freely negotiat- 
ed and agreed by all parties interested in 
the particular commodity. Thus in the 
present case the executive committee of 
the Association would appoint a sub-com- 
mittee of an equal number of American 
exporters and European crushers under an 
independent chairman to thrash out the 
details of a form for adoption by the I. O.- 
S.A. In fact there is already a standing 
contract committee of the Association to 
which all questions of drafting and amend- 
ment of contracts are referred and if the 


Europeans would 


prefer to buy 
U. S. soybeans 
on the same 
basis as the 
soybeans from 


other countries. 


matter was referred to the standing com- 
mittee the executive committee would ap- 
point representatives of American export- 
ers to it. 

It would not be unreasonable to assume, 
if a contract for American soybeans were 
agreed for adopting by the I.0.S.A., that 
the terms would be very similar to those 
now in force for beans of Chinese and 
Brazilian origin. The warranty clause of 
the I.0.S.A. present soybean contract reads 
as follows: 

“The beans to be delivered in merchant- 
able condition of the fair average quality 
of the season at time of shipment and war- 
ranted to be equal to the standard average 
of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association 
for the month in which the beans are 
shipped. In the event of no standard aver- 
age being made by the Incorporated Oil 
Seed, Association the arbitrators (or um- 
pire) shall decide what is the fair average 
quality.” 

No other quality guarantee is asked for 
or given. We do not ask for anything bet- 
ter than to receive the average quality of 
the season. I should emphasize at this 
point that admixture is not considered 
under quality, and has to be settled sep- 
arately and apart from quality conditions. 


1.0.S.A. Sampling Procedure 


The method of making standard average 
samples is as follows: A standard average 
committee is appointed consisting of an 
equal number of shippers’ representatives 
and crushers’ representatives, with a brok- 
er as independent chairman. 

Samples of all shipments are drawn and 
sealed at discharge by duly appointed 
agents of sellers and buyers, and are for- 
warded to the I.0.S.A. When as far as 
can be ascertained, samples of all ship- 
ments loaded in the particular month have 
been received, such samples are placed be- 
fore the standard average committee. All 
identifying details are removed so that no 
member of the committee can identify a 
parcel in which he might be interested. 

This committee decides which samples 
shall go into the standard and which shall 
be excluded. In doing this, any lots which 
are superlatively good and much above the 
average run are automatically excluded and 
any lots which are much below the aver- 
age run are also excluded, thus making a 
fair average quality standard for the 
month. 

The committee, having made its decision, 
the Association officials then mix the sam- 
ples selected from all the different ship- 
ments for inclusion in the standard and 
this is done pro rata to the quantity rep- 
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resented by each sample. For example, 
a sample representing a cargo of 10,000 
tons would be weighted 10 times compared 
with a sample representing a shipment of 
1,000 tons. 

For the purpose of assessing the aver- 
age standard, the committee judges the 
beans solely on their quality and condition, 
and no account is taken of the percentage 
of foreign matter. 

The standard average sample having 
been made, it remains with the Association, 
and no portion of this sample is ever al- 
lowed to leave the custody of the Associa- 
tion. In the case of a claim, the standard 
sample is produced under the care of an 
official of the Association and is compared 
with the individual deliveries on which the 
claim was made. The arbitrators appointed 
by the two parties make this comparison. 

You will have noted from the warranty 
clause that it provides for circumstances 
in which no standard sample is made. This 
may happen if during a certain month ar- 
rivals of soybeans are very small or non- 
existent, and then individual samples of 
any shipments during that month are at 
the disposal of arbitrators to assist them 
at arriving at a decision. 


Admixture Clause 


Dealing now with the foreign matter in 
soybeans, the standard contract contains 
the following admixture clause: 

“Should buyers require the Incorporated 
Oil Seed Association to ascertain the ad- 
mixture, such application for analysis must 
be made by final receiver not later than 14 
days after final discharge of the goods 
from the steamer and be passed on by in- 
termediaries without delay. The percentage 
of admixture having been ascertained by 
Phe Incorporated Oil Seed Association, any 
. shall be deducted from 
the contract price.” 

The actual basis of admixture is left 


excess over 


open in the standard form of contract, as 
it depends on the type of soybean, but in 
the case of Manchurian, Chinese or Bra- 


zilian beans, it is always understood that 





the admixture shall be on the basis of 2 
percent maximum. It may surprise you that 
the 1.0O.S.A. contract begins with the 
phrase, “should the buyers require a test 
for admixture because American 
soybeans are always tested for admixture. 
I would remind you however that exper- 
ience both before the war and in postwar 
years has shown that the admixture in 
Manchurian soybeans very rarely exceeds 
4 percent, so that it is only in very ex- 
ceptional cases that the buyers wish to go 
to the expense of having the samples test- 
ed for admixture. On present experience, 
tests for American soybeans for admixture 
appear essential for all shipments. 

In a test for foreign matter the soybeans 
are sampled on discharge by representa- 
tives of sellers and buyers, and duly coun- 
ter-sealed samples are forwarded to the 
1.0.S.A. for the purpose of analysis. In 
making the analysis all small or broken 
pieces of soybean are assessed as soybeans 
and the certificate of analysis expresses 
the content of all foreign matter other than 
soybeans. You will notice that this is quite 
different from the American methods where 
pieces of soybean that pass through the 
sieve are classified as foreign matter. The 
European test is therefore definitely more 
favorable to American soybeans than the 
American test. The certificate of analysis 
issued by the Association is final and 
binding by all parties, and it is important 
to note that of more than 16,000 certifi- 
cates of analysis issued in the course of a 
year, no analyses of the [.0.S.A. are ever 
challenged. 

Just one final word on arbitration. 


Arbitration Rules 

All I.0.S.A. forms of contract contain 
provision for the settlement by arbitration 
of disputes arising out of the contract. 
Each party appoints his own arbitrator and 
the arbitrators award is issued on_ the 
official form of the Association. 

The rules of arbitration further provide 
that either party to the contract, if dissatis- 
fied with the award, shall have the rig't 


of appealing to the committee of appeal of 
the Association. This committee consists 
of 72 members in three panels of 24 mem- 
bers each, one panel of shippers, one of 
brokers and one of crushers. From _ this 
committee a board of appeal of four mem- 
bers is elected by ballot. 

The award of a board of appeal is final 
in all respects, except that in certain dis- 
putes where a point of law arises, the 
board of appeal in its absolute discretion 
may refer the point of law involved to the 
High Court of Justice in the United King- 
dom. But once an appeal board has given 
its decision, it stands in law and cannot be 
upset by a higher court. 


Conclusion 

The I.0.S.A. has stood the test of time 
and has proved highly satisfactory to all 
parties in the trade. 

I do sincerely hope that American soy- 
bean sellers will be willing to fall in line 
with shippers in other countries and sell 
their soybeans on I.0.S.A. terms and con- 
ditions. 

The thought has occurred to me as to 
what would happen if two or three Ameri- 
can shippers decided to sell on European 
terms, while the rest could not make up 
their minds. In such circumstances the 
1.0.S.A. would be lacking a sufficient num- 
ber of samples until the other shippers 
came into line, and it might therefore be 
dificult to fix a standard sample. Possibly 
this difficulty could be overcome by co- 
operation between the American Soybean 
Association and the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that 
we, in Europe, are most anxious to co- 
operate with you in removing any obstacles 
that stand in the way of free and easy 
movement of soybeans from the U. S. to 
Europe and I feel confident, by the serious 
manner in which you have received and 
considered our complaint, that you will 
succeed in overcoming the difficulties of 
the past few years. 
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How Much Soybean 
Oil Can We Use 

In Industrial 
Products? 


HEN ANALYZING the industrial 

market for soybean oil there 

are two general principles that 
are of prime importance. 

Number one is that industrial usage of 
soybean oil is secondary in volume to edi- 
ble utilization. For this reason the normal 
supply and demand factors relative to the 
industrial market have little effect on soy- 
bean oil price and availability. The edible 
market factors such as cottonseed oil pro- 
duction, lard production, the margarine 
market, etc. are the controlling influences 
that determine soybean oil price. For ex- 
ample in 1951 and 1952, the large cotton- 
seed crop plus a large soybean harvest re- 
sulted in an oversupply of edible oils. This 
depressed the soybean price several cents 
lower than the 1950 and 1951 year. There- 
fore, it follows that the price and availabil- 
ity of soybean oil is independent of the 
market factors related to industrial con- 
sumption, 

The second principle is that soybean oil 
must compete with other industrial oils 
and fats. In most cases the industrial mar- 
ket for soybean oil has been developed at 
the expense of other vegetable oils and for 
this reason it must have an economic ad- 
vantage over these competitive oils to re- 
tain its market. For example in the drying 
oil industry, it must compete with linseed, 
fish and dehydrated castor oils. In soaps 
it must compete with such oils as cotton- 
seed, corn, fish and animal fats. Therefore, 
the relative utilization of soybean oil for 
the majority of industrial products is de- 
pendent upon its competitive price with 
other vegetable oils which can be substi- 
tuted. 


Edible Trend 


First let us look at the industrial con- 
sumption of soybean oil as compared to the 
edible usage. During the war and early 
postwar period (1943-1948) total industrial 
usage of soybean oil increased rapidly. 

Since 1948, this trend has been reversed 
because of the greater supply of all indus- 
trial oils. However, during this period the 
total consumption of soybean oil has been 
increasing. Government statistics indicate 
the industrial utilization of soybean oil 
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has dropped from 16 percent to 12 percent 
of the total oil production since 1948. Al- 
though industrial utilization has decreased 
slightly, this percentage decrease is primar- 
ily due to the increase in the edible con- 
sumption, 

Now, let us consider in greater detail 
the important industrial markets for soy- 
bean oil. The drying oil industry is the 
largest consumer; accounting for 75 to 85 
percent of the total industrial utilization 
of soybean oil. When we speak of the dry- 
ing oil industry we are including paints, 
varnishes, putty and caulking compounds, 
printing inks, core oils, resins, floor cover- 
ings, oilcloth and coated fabrics, The con- 
sumption of soybean oil in these products 
increased considerably during the war pe- 
riod and up until the year 1948. During 
the last three years the amount of soy- 
bean oil going to this class of products 
has been decreasing gradually. However, 
the total amounts of drying oils used has 
been fairly consistent at approximately 1 
billion pounds per year. Therefore, the de- 
creased utilization of soybean oil is direct- 
ly due to its replacement by linseed or 
other drying oils. This decreased use of 
soybean oil during the past three years is 
the result of two things. One, the severe 
reduction in the price of linseed oil in 
1949 accompanied by its greater availabil- 
ity, and two, the lessening of the price dif- 
ferential between linseed and soybean oil. 
When less than a three-to-four-cent differ- 
ential between linseed and soybean oil 
occurs, linseed oil replaces much of the 
soybean oil in many drying products. 

Since this drying oil market accounts 
for better than 75 percent of the industrial 
soybean oil market, let us analyze the vari- 
ous branches of this market. 

One—The Paint and Varnish Industry. 
This branch in itself accounts for 75 per- 
cent of the drying oil consumption of soy- 
bean oil. Important and probably most 
unpredictable of the uses of soybean oil is 
in outside house paint. In this use soy- 
bean oil must compete directly with lin- 
seed oil which has been the accepted 
standard for years. Soybean oil must be 
modified to give properties comparable to 
linseed. When soybean oil first was used 
in house paint the quality of the paint 
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was definitely inferior to linseed oil house 
paints. However, chemical modification and 
proper formulation of soybean oil has 
virtually removed the stigma of the word 
soya in house paints. Consumers have 
learned to accept paint products that are 
advertised as containing soybean oil. Thus, 
we can expect to see soybean oil continue 
to be used in large volume in house paints 
when the cost of modification plus, the cost 
of the base oil is not greater than the price 
of linseed oil. 


Enamels, Varnishes 

Two—Enamels and Varnishes. The larg- 
est consumer of soybean oil in this branch 
of the drying oil field is the alkyd resin 
industry. Here, soybean oil has found a 
permanent market as an ingredient in 
quality alkyd resins. For this use linseed 
oil offers little competition and soybean 
oil stands virtually alone as the major 
drying oil ingredient. Competition is of- 
fered by soybean fatty acids derived from 
processing by-products which usually sell 
at a lesser price. Many manufacturers pre- 
fer soybean oil and it is unlikely that suf- 
ficient soya fatty acids are produced to 
substantially affect this market. U. S. Cen- 
sus consumption reports estimate 40 to 60 
million pounds of soybean oil are used for 
this purpose. However, informed people 
in the industry agree that actually closer 
to 100 million pounds of soybean oil are 
used. 

Various other types of varnishes and 
paint and enamel vehicles use soybean oil 
both modified and unmodified. This market 
probably approximates an additional 20 
million pounds per year and will vary more 
or less depending on price of linseed, tung, 
fish and dehydrated castor oils. 

Three—The semi-drying properties of 
unmodified soybean oil make it ideal for 
putties and caulking compounds, The vol- 
ume of this market varies directly with 
new building construction and the usage 
of soybean oil in this field has been large 
due to the booming construction business. 
Several million pounds probably are used 
for this purpose per year. Little change is 
expected in this market. 

Four—Linoleum and Oilcloth. The lino- 
leum and oilcloth industry has long been 
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150 to 175 million 
pounds of 
soybean oil 
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that if conditions 
are right. 


a major consumer of linseed oil. Secondary 
oils used include fish, dehydrated castor, 
tung and soybean oil. This industry has 
been decreasing in volume during recent 
years due to the inroads of synthetic resins 
such as the vinyls. It is unlikely that lino- 
leum and oileloth production will increase 
in the future because of several superior 
properties provided by the synthetic resin 
products, but the amount it will decrease 
is limited by the higher price of the syn- 
thetics. A large volume of linoleum will 
continue to be produced in this country. 
Oileloth has been especially hard hit by 
the vinyl coated fabric industry. During 
periods of linseed oil scarcity and high 
prices, soybean oil is used in considerable 
volume for both linoleum and_ oilcloth. 
During the past 10 years, soybean oil con- 
sumption has varied from virtually nothing 
to over 25 million pounds per year. Unless 
conditions change radically during the next 


few years, it can be assumed that the sup- 
ply of linseed and other more rapid drying 
oils will be sufficient for the linoleum and 
oilcloth industry. Therefore, soybean oil 
will take a minor position for this use as 
compared to linseed but consumption will 
still amount to several million pounds per 
year. 

Five—Core Oil. The volume of soybean 
oil used in core oil is not large and it is 
unlikely that the volume consumption will 
grow much beyond the present figure. Ap- 
proximately 5 to 10 million pounds per 
year of soybean o'l find their way into core 
oil products. As long as the price of soy- 
bean oil remains competitive with other 
drying oils, it can be assumed that this 
market will continue stable. 

Six—Printing Inks. Soybean oil in print- 
ing inks must compete with linseed and 
the faster drying oils in most cases. Most 
of these ink vehicles are cooked varnish 
type products which can utilize one of sev- 
eral drying oils. It is primarily a matter of 
economics which drying oil is used. Con- 
sumption of soybean oil has varied in the 
past decade from 200 thousand to 14% 
million pounds in these printing ink ve- 
hicles. 


Depends on Price 


In summarizing the drying oil usage of 


soybean oil, only one fair conclusion can 
be reached. That is that this market is 
variable depending upon the 


relative price of soybean oil as compared 


extremely 


to other drying oil materials. The total 
market in recent years probably approxi- 
mates 200 million pounds per year. This 
figure is considerably higher than govern- 
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ment consumption statistics which are us- 
ually from 15 to 30 percent low. Soybean 
oil usage should remain in the range of 
180 to 200 million pounds in the drying oil 
industry if present economic conditions 
continue, 

The other industrial uses for soybean oil 
include sulphonated oils for textile and 
leather treatment, lubricants and greases, 
rubber, soap and chemicals. Considering 
these markets in more detail we find: 

One—T he Soap Industry. Soybean oil us- 
age in soap reached a substantial volume 
of 25 to 35 million pounds during World 
War II. During the latter war period the 
use of soybean oil dropped to the range 
of 1 to 5 million pounds per year where 
it has remained. Soybean fatty acids have 
replaced much of the soybean oil for this 
market. Increased fatty acid production 
has made these acids more economical 
than the whole oil. These vegetable oil 
soaps are primarily gel or liquid soaps 
which have only a limited specialty mar- 
ket and as yet do not compete in the ex- 
panding detergent industry. It is not expec- 
ted that this market will increase but any 
decrease will be small. 


Textiles, Leather 


Two—The Textile and Leather Industry. 
Sulphonated soybean oil has found consis- 
tent usage in these industries as a leather 
softener and dressing and as a textile lub- 
ricant. The volume of oil used for this 
purpose is not large and has been fairly 
consistent at a million to a million and a 
half pounds per year. This is a well estab- 
lished use and it is unlikely that any re- 
placement of soybean oil for this purpose 
will be made in the near future. However, 
little increased use can be expected. 

Three 
ricant and grease market is another rela- 
tively small volume use for soybean oil. 
Hydrogenated soybean oil is used in the 


Lubricants and Greases. The lub- 


volume of 4 to 1 million pounds per year 
‘with little likelihood of any radical change 
in the volume consumed. 

Chemical Industry. One important 
use of soybean oil in the chemical industry 


Four 


is in resin plasticizers. Soybean oil has 
been used in small volume for lacquer 
plasticizers for some time. The tremendous 
increase in plastic and resin production 
in this country during the last decade has 
resulted in a great new market for plasti- 
cizers for these resins. Several modified and 
chemically converted soybean oil products 
have recently found accepted usage as plas- 
ticizers. It is very possible that a consider- 
able increase in production of these prod- 
ucts will result in the next few years. 
range of 
5 to 10 million pounds; however, new de- 


Present usage is probably in the 


velopments and modifications could possi- 
bly increase this market to 20 to 30 mil- 
lion pounds per year. This industry offers 
one of the best potentials for increased soy- 
bean oil use. 

Other minor uses include the rubber, 
pharmaceutical and metal working indus- 
try. The rubber industry consumes approx- 
imately 


5 million pounds of soybean oil 
per year. The pharmaceutical industry uses 
small volumes of soybean oil as carriers 


for various pharmaceutical preparations. 
Small quantities also find their way into 
metal working and treatment industries. 
Summarizing the industrial utilization of 
soybean oil we find, that the most stable 
industrial market is the alkyd resin indus- 
try. This is reported by government statis- 
tics to consume 40 to 60 million pounds per 
year, but in actuality is much closer to 
100 million pounds per year. Other branch- 
es of the drying oil industry use up to 
an additional 100 million pounds. Probably 
of this, 50 million pounds can be consid- 
ered a fairly stable use. The additional 50 
million pounds is subject to fluctuation 
depending upon price relationship with 
other drying oils. The other mentioned 
secondary uses, such as soap, lubricants, 
textile and leather chemicals consume 
close to 20 million pounds per year. 
Of this amount, 50 to 75 percent can 
be considered a fairly stable 
for these items. Therefore, we can assume 
a basis of 150 to 175 million pounds of 


volume 


soybean oil will be consumed annually for 
industrial purposes regardless of price re- 
lationships with other industrial oils. If 
economic conditions are favorable, a con- 
siderably higher volume will find its way 
to industrial uses. This can amount to an 
additional 200 million pounds of soybean 
oil at the expense of other industrial oils. 
Therefore, the total industrial market for 
soybeans can vary from 150 to 350 million 
pounds depending upon economic condi- 
tions. New developments such as chemicals 
and plasticizers are needed to help increase 
the stability and size of this soybean oil 
market. 
—sbd— 
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(Continued from page 32) 
percent. The quality of those soya grits 
has done more harm to the name of soya 
in the United Kingdom than anything in 
the history of the industry. 

I am willing to believe that soya grits 
ean be a useful and palatable ingredient 
in manufactured meat products but they 
must surely be free from husk and foreign 
matter and from raw or bitter and rancid 
They should also, | am sure, be 
enzymatically inactive. To repair the dam- 
age done by that well-planned but badly- 
executed essay in international co-operation 
has been one of my most pressing tasks 
during the last three years. I am_ sorry 
to say that the battle is still only half won. 


flavors. 


Manufactured meat products are perhaps 
the best medium for carrying a protein 
supplement into the national diet, just as 
soya is the best protein source for supple- 
menting animal protein supplies. What an 
opportunity was lost to the soya industry by 
the fiasco of soya grits. May I appeal to 
you, who hold such a command of soya 
supplies to the world markets, to look be- 
yond the profits of today and be guided 
by the needs of the industry of the future 
and by the benefits which that industry 
can confer on all the peoples of the world. 

References: 
Learmonth, E. M. Nature 167 820, 1951. 
Jorgensen, H. Studi:s »n the Nature of the 
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447, 1951. 
Learmonth, E. M. Ibid 3 54, 1952. 
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ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chaimers trademork 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 


More than 2,000 years before Christ, a 
Chinese emperor wrote in a medical book 
the story of the ‘Little Honorable Plant,” 
now known as the soybean. 

Although Benjamin Franklin sent soy- 
bean seed to the United States in 1772, 
the crop didn’t become popular until 1898. 
Today it is said that man can feed, house 
and clothe himself with products made 
from soybeans. 

In 1935, the year the ALL-CROP Har- 
vester was introduced by Allis-Chalmers, 
the soybean crop in this country was just 
short of 49 million bushels. Today soy- 
beans rank 5th among all crops grown — 


280 million bushels in 1951. No other crop 
can match that growth record! 


Parallel to the growth of the soybean 
is the production of the All-Crop Harves- 
ter, pioneered for one-man operation on 
the family farm. Its Wide-Flow feed and 
full width 5-foot cylinder provide ample 
capacity for high-yielding soybeans. Rub- 
ber shelling surfaces protect beans from 
crackage. Saw-tooth wind control valves 
insure correct air distribution for better 
cleaning. 

Ask your A-C dealer to show you how 
the improved, low-priced ALL-CROP Har- 
vester saves more beans from the “Little 
Honorable Plant.” 


New wide divider attachment for the ALL-CROP 
permits you to harvest two 40-inch or 42-inch 
rows. Curved rod extensions reach ahead and 

below dividers to gather in lodged or tangled beans. 
Divider attachment is low-priced and easily installed. 
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What Will 
Soybean Prices 
Be over a 
Period of Years? 


NY ECONOMIST who gets drawn into 
A predicting the price of soybeans is 

miking himself eligible for an act 
of professional hari-kari. The field is strewn 
with venerable and well-known corpses, 
some of them of high rank. I might mention 
Mike DiSalle, Ellis Arnall and several of 
you processors who made forward sales of 
meal based on last fall’s prospects. It is 
a distinguished company which I am about 


to join. 


Relative, Not Actual Price 

I will make no attempt to predict the 
actual price of soybeans over the next 
several vears, as this would involve pre- 
dicting whether we would have inflation or 
deflation, how much and when. These are 
events too complex to treat in this brief 
time, even if the answers were obtainable 
Instead, I shall be concerned with the 
relative price of soybeans, that is, the 
price of soybeans relative to the prices of 
other things the farmer has to sell. Here, 
I believe, we are dealing with a more 
manageable problem. 

To satisfy your curiosity, my opinion 


regarding the price level itself, which L 


will not attempt to justify, is that prices 
will be steady to strong for another year 
or so. After the peak of armament is 
reached or passed, I expect a moderate 
price decline, though not of disastrous pro- 
portions, nor of protracted length. This 
decline would be followed by a recovery. 
The long-time price level, I believe, is 
tilted upward. I shall not attempt to de- 
fend this view, since I do not consider it 
a part of my assignment, but merely make 
this statement so you can visualize the 
framework within which [I am thinking. 

| would expect that over the coming 
years the price of soybeans would stay 
approximately in line with prices of other 
products, so that the relative price would 
show neither an increase nor a decrease. 
Individual years would show variation from 
this pattern, of course, as a consequence 
of year-to-year changes in supply and de- 
mand. I am speaking now of the average 
level over a period of time, not the year- 
to-year, month-to-month, day-to-day, hour- 
to-hour and even minute-to-minute changes 
around this level. 


Efficiency, Cost and Prices 


It is a firmly established principle of eco- 
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nomics that over a period of time, the 
price tends to equal the cost of production. 
It has to. If the price is higher than the 
cost of production, additional production 
is attracted and the price falls back down 
to the cost. If the price is less than the 
cost of production, some people will be 
discouraged from producing and the short 
supply will boost the price back up until it 
is again in line with the cost. 

The question, therefore, of the relative 
level of soybean prices in the years ahead 
boils down to this: What will be the cost 
of producing soybeans, relative to costs of 
producing other farm products? I do not 
anticipate that these relative costs will 
change much. During the early years of 
soybean culture in this country, say from 
1923 to 1935, we achieved enormous effi- 
ciencies in production, We went from the 
Manchu to the Lincoln, from binding and 
threshing to combining, from trial and er- 
ror to science. Thus we reduced relative 
costs and the relative price fell. This rela- 
tive decline helped just about everyone 
except the farmer who failed to adopt the 
new practices, 

Since the middle 30's, the relative price 
of soybeans has fluctuated around a stable 
level, though it changes, of course, from 
year to year. The absence of any trend in 
the relative price of soybeans over the past 
15 years is evidence that soybean growers 
have been about keeping pace with tech- 
nological advances made by producers of 
other commodities. We have made techno- 
logical advances in soybean production 
since 1935, but as measured against similar 
advances for other commodities, using rela- 
tive price as a guide, we have about kept 
up with the parade. We've had to move 
pretty fast to stay where we are. 

What ure the prospects for cost-lowering 
efficiencies in soybean production for the 
years ahead? It seems to me that they are 
much the same as for the average of other 
commodities, so that we would not expect 
the relative price for soybeans to change 
much, We have outgrown infancy. We have 
plucked the easiest fruits of technological 
advance. Remaining fruits are more diffi- 
cult to reach and harder to get. This may 
be wrong, of course. Tomorrow somebody 
may cross the soybean with the peanut and 
get a crop both above and below ground! 
But spurts of technology similar to those 
we experienced during the late 20's and 
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early 30’s seem unlikely. In substance, I 
would expect no marked change in the 
price of soybeans relative to other prices 
in the years ahead. 


Production Adjusts to 
Changes in Demand 

But, some will say, what about the forti- 
fying of soybean meal with vitamins, the 
use of antibiotics, the increasing awareness 
of the importance of protein supplements 

will these not increase the demand for 
soybean meal, and hence the price? And 
what about further relaxing of state tax 
laws on margarine, won't this increase the 
demand for oil and hence the price? 

My point is that these changes may well 
increase the demand for soybeans, but they 
may not much increase the price over a 
period of years. The quantity produced 
would change rather than the price. Soy- 
beans are a crop which can be readily ex- 
panded or contracted without greatly 
changing farm organizational factors such 
as labor requirements, machinery needed, 
crop rotations, or the livestock program. 

If soybean prospects are good over a 
period of years, the farmer squeezes down 
a bit on corn, small grains and forage 
crops, putting the resulting acreage in 
soybeans. Consequently, over time, a con- 
siderable increase in demand results in a 
small increase in relative price, with a big 
increase in acreage. In the same way, a 
sharp decrease in demand would result, 
after the elapse of time, in a small drop 
in relative price and a considerable de- 
crease in acreage. If, for example, we 
should learn how to produce a cheap syn- 
thetic protein, the demand for soybean 
meal would diminish. The price might fall 
a bit, and the acreage grown would fall 
sharply. 

What I am saying is this: In the years 
ahead there may be sharp changes in the 
quantity of soybeans produced as supply 
and demand increase and decrease. There 
probably will not be a drastic change in 
the price of soybeans relative to prices the 
farmer receives for other products. 

I personally expect, over time, to see 
an increase rather than a decrease in the 
quantity of soybeans produced and con- 
sumed. Reasons for this expectation are 
mostly based on the prospects for expand- 
ing use of soybean meal: 
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1—A_ prospective further increase in 
livestock numbers to feed our growing 
population. 

2—An improvement in nutritional _know- 
ledge on the part of farmers and commer- 
cial feed manufacturers. 

3—An increasing desire for mixed feeds 
with the proper amount of protein. 

4—Continued use of milk by-products as 
food for people rather than feed for ani- 
mals, 

5—Prospects for a continued relative 
decline in the production of wheat mill- 
feeds and cottonseed meal. 

6——Evidence from various sources that 
the protein content of present-day hybrid 
corn is less than the protein content of 
corn 20 years ago. 

Partially offsetting these factors is the 
gradual increase in the production of leg- 
umes with a high protein content. 

Soybeans yield about twice as much meal 
per pound of oil as cottonseed, their clos- 
est competitor in this respect. Soybeans 
appear to be a logical and economic 
source for the additional supplies of high- 
protein feed that will be necessary to sup- 
plement the rations of our increasing live- 
stock population. 

This question then raises itself: If we 
expand soybean production to get the need- 
ed meal, won't we be troubled with bur- 
densome supplies of the joint product—oil? 
Some people feel that the extra quantities 
of oil would be taken by én expanding 
margarine market, the possivility of ex- 
panding oil exports, and the possibility of 
new uses for vegetable oils, such as in ice 
cream. There is hope here; nevertheless | 
would expect that over time the price of 
oil would fall relative to the price of meal. 


Seasonal Price Variation 

Up to the recent past, soybeans have 
shown a marked seasonal variation in 
prices, with an extreme low at harvest time 
and a sharp rise to a peak just before the 
next harvest. Before World War IL this 
seasonal rise was 47 percent, greater than 
for any other grain. After World War II it 
was only 22 percent. 

What can we expect in the future? I do 
not look for a return to the earlier wide 
seasonal swings in price; in fact, I expect 
these seasonal swings to diminish. In the 
early days, the seasonal rise greatly ex- 
ceeded storage costs and those who stored 
soybeans were handsomely rewarded. These 
profits were necessary to induce someone 
to build the storage which the farmer did 
not choose to provide. The point is that 
these prohts were necessary, they did exist, 
they did their job (that of getting storage 
built) and like the automatic adjusters of 
the free enterprise system and the old sol- 
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dier, having done their job they simply 
fade away. I would expect that in the 
future the seasonal price pattern would be 
of about the same sort as for wheat, where 
the seasonal price rise approximates the 
cost of storage and the price rises may be 
10 percent from harvest time low to pre- 
harvest peak. 


Will Soybeans Settle Down? 


Up to now we have been talking about 
the average level of soybean prices and we 
have concluded that the relative level of 
soybean prices is not likely to change 
much during the years ahead. 

I now wish to comment briefly on the 
fluctuations of the price of soybeans around 
that level. Perhaps you are more interested 
in the fluctuations about the level than 
you are in the level itself, since most of 
your buying and selling takes place in the 
short run. 

In the short run, the price of soybeans 
and soybean products is one of the most 
nervous, excitable and violently fluctuating 
of any of the major commodities. 

For example, since the cessation of OPA 
controls in 1946, soybean prices have 
shown more month-to-month variation than 
any other grain. 

Average percent change from month 
to month in prices received by 
farmers for various grains. 

soybeans 8.5 

corn 6.4 

rye 4.9 

oats 4.9 

wheat 3 

One could make a case for the belief 
that the price of soybeans should be more 
stable than prices of other grains, rather 
than more erratic. Soybeans are merely one 
member of a large family of products used 
for oil and for meal. It is really the total 
supply-demand relationship for this family 
of products that determines the price of 
soybeans, rather than the supply-demand 
factors for soybeans themselves. This fam- 
ily includes both plant and animal prod 
ucts, products from the various geographic 
regions of the United States. With so di 
verse a supply one could reason that offset- 
ting changes in production would occur, 
bringing about stability of production and 
price 

Likewise there are diverse demands for 
this family of products, many of which are 
interchangeable. There are demands for 
margarine, for salad oil, for shortening, 
and for poultry feed, hog feed and cattle 
feed. One would expect that fluctuations of 
these demands would tend to offset and 
counteract one another, so that demand 
in the aggregate would be more stable 
than the individual components thereof, 
and that this stability would result in a 
fairly stable price. 

However, such is not the case. Wherein 
lies the explanation? I do not know, but 
I offer this suggestion: 

Soybeans have become known as an 
erratic commodity, pricewise. Furthermore, 
soybeans are a bit new and therefore have 
glamor. This reputation has attracted a 
large speculative following, consisting of 
many uninformed amateur buyers and sell- 
ers of future contracts, who rush into and 
out of the market, generating and re- 
sponding to waves of psychology, running 


the market up and down again without real 
reference to the volume of soybeans on 
hand or to genuine changes in the quan- 
tities of these goods desired in the differ- 
ent outlets. 

To this basically unstable situation is ad- 
ded the fact that most of the soybean pro- 
cessing is done by a relatively few large 
scale concerns, whose entry into and exit 
from the market have considerable reper- 
cussions, whether intended or not. All of 
this has made the price of soybeans a 
paradise for the skilled speculator, a Hades 
for the amateur, and a purgatory for the 
average processor. The farmer's reaction is 
one of bewilderment. 

I am a great believer in free markets, 
and am fully convinced of the necessity of 
a freely-fluctuating price. But I submit 
that the fluctuations in the price of soy- 
beans are far greater than are needed to 
move the commodity efficiently through the 
channels of trade. It is the type of price be- 
havior which we have seen in soybeans 
that gives free markets a bad name. 

Perhaps as the soybean industry matures 
and as market information becomes more 
widely disseminated and better understood, 
the price of soybeans will settle down. If 
it doesn’t settle down, we can expect that 
the freedom of the market place will be 
further restricted by government action. 

—sbd— 
TREND TO SOLVENTS 

The expansion of the soybean 
crop in the Midsouth has hastened 
the shift from hydraulic to solvent 
extraction processing there, accord- 
ing to N. Hunt Moore, consulting en- 
gineer of Memphis, Tenn. Moore 
pointed this out in a recent talk be- 
fore the Tri-State Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association in Biloxi, Miss. 

“In the Midsouth it is the consen- 


sus that soybeans are here to stay, 


and it would not be practical to leave 
soybeans out of the picture when you 
are planning the future course of your 
oil mill,” said Moore. 

“Some (cottonseed) mills have 
found it necessary to buy the soy- 
beans being harvested by the farm- 
ers in their locality in order to get 
their cottonseed. Since these mills 
are dependent on these seed for their 
existence they are being forced into 
the sovbean business. 

“A lot of mills have realized that 
they cannot make a profit out of 
processing soybeans without a solvent 
plant. Because of the effect of heat 
on the stability of soybean oil the 
refiners have become more and 
more reluctant to buy any soybean 
oil except that produced by solvent 
extraction methods. 

“This increase of soybean acreage 
in the South is causing many hy- 
draulic and even Expeller mills to 
convert to solvent extraction.” 
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What Will We Get 
For 1952-Crop 
Soybeans? 


HE OCTOBER-1952-to-September-1952 

season's average Illinois farm price 

of soybeans is estimated to be about 
$2.90 to $3 a bushel. This is based on es- 
timated season’s average prices of $85 to 
$90 a ton for soybean oil meal, bulk, Deca- 
tur, and 13-cent soybean oil at Midwest- 
ern mills. Beans could easily reach present 
ceiling prices. Ceilings on meal, unless 
raised or removed, will continue to force 
uneconomical production and distribution 
of meal. Oil prices are expected to rise 
from present levels in spite of some decline 
in export demand and relatively large stor- 
age stocks of lard. The strongest force oper- 
ating today is an anticipated all-time high 
in personal income in this country. 

I explained to members of the American 
Soybean Association the economic and 
statistical bases which I used in forecasting 
soybean prices two years ago at your an- 
nual convention. The Soybean Digest pub- 
lished the paper in the September 1950 
issue, so I shall not go into detail regard- 
ing procedures used. (It was also published 
is Bulletin No. 546 by the University of 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The bulletin is free on request.) They are 
the same as were used in 1950. They take 
into consideration the basic forces affecting 
the demand for and supply of protein sup- 
plements and edible fats and oils. 

Those forces are: 

1—Personal disposable income (income 
ifter taxes and social security deductions) 
in the United States. 

2—Supplies of major high-protein sup- 
plements per grain-consuming animal units 
(except horses and mules). 

Supplies of corn per comparable ani- 
mal unit. 

rhe supplies of four edible fats and 
oils soybean oil, cottonseed oil, lard and 
butter. 


Exports 

Some attention should be given to ex- 
ports, but that was not done in the pre- 
vious papers, After computing the value of 
the oil and meal obtained from a bushel 
of beans an estimated marketing and pro- 
cessing margin was deducted, thereby ob- 
taining the estimated season’s average price 
of beans to Illinois farmers. 


I have restudied the relationships among 
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the factors affecting soybean prices. As I 
combined the factors, I obtained the fol- 
lowing relationships: 

l The wholesale price of soybean meal 
can be expected to rise (or fall) 1.15 per- 
cent for each rise (or fall) of 1 percent in 
disposable personal income. 

2—The wholesale price of soybean meal 
can be expected to fall (or rise) about .5 
percent (.46) for each rise (or fall) of 1 
percent in the quantity of protein supplies 
per grain-consuming animal unit (except 
horses and mules). 

3—At present levels of demand and sup- 
lement supplies, the wholesale price of 
soybean meal can be expected to fall (or 
rise) about $3.50 a ton for each rise (or 
fall) of one bushel of corn per grain-con- 
suming animal unit (except horses and 
mules), 

4—The composite price of four edible 
fats and oils can be expected to rise (or 
fall) .9 percent for each rise (or fall) of 
1 percent in disposable personal income. 
The same applies to soybean oil, 
5—The composite price of four edible 
fats and oils can be expected to fall (or 
rise) 1.3 percent for each rise (or fall) of 
1 percent in the supplies of the four edible 
fats and oils. The same applies to soy- 


bean oil. 


1952-53 Crop 


Assuming that the above relationships 


will hold for the 1952-53 crop (and I have 


no more reliable basis for making esti- 
mates), the following calculations lead to 
the estimates given for this year’s crop of 
soybeans: 


A. Estimated disposable personal 
income (U. 8S.) October 1952- 
September 1953 

B. Supplies of principal protein 
supplements per grain-con- 
suming animal units, except 
horses and mules 

C. Supplies of corn per grain- 
consuming animal unit, ex- 
cept horses and mules 

D. Supplies of four edible fats 
and oils 8.2 billion Ibs. 


We cannot be sure that any of these es- 


$237 billion 


.06024 tons 


21.68 bu 


timates are correct. I have estimated a re- 
duction from last year of about 9 percent 
in supplement supplies (exclusive of wheat 
milling by-products) per animal unit, a re- 
duction in corn supplies per animal unit 
of about 1 1/3 percent, and a_reduc- 
tion of about 8 percent in supplies of 
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the four edible fats and oils used in the es- 
timate. I assume a rise of 5 billion dol- 
lars in personal disposable income in the 
United States. My greatest concern is that 
I have estimated the supplies of fats and 
oils too low. If they decline only 4 percent 
instead of 8 percent the estimated oil price 
would be 12!4 cents instead of 13 cents. 
The estimated Illinois farm price of beans 
would be reduced 7 or 8 cents to $2.85 to 
$2.90. Protein supplement supplies also 
may be underestimated. 


Expected Pattern 

After correcting for changes in the price 
level associated with inflationary and de- 
flationary forces which affect all raw ma- 
terials, there has been a remarkably con- 
sistent seasonal pattern in October to June 
soybean prices since price ceilings were 
removed in 1946. This does not show up so 
well in actual prices because they were 
affected by the inflationary and deflation- 
ary forces. The general seasonal pattern is 
a season’s low price in October (once in 
November) followed by a substantial rise 
to January. There was an extreme decline 
in February 1948 and a more moderate 
decline in February 1949. Those declines 
are not chronic and none should be anti- 
cipated. Prices reached their seasonal 
peak in June with only a very modest 
decline in July. 

If “corrected” prices follow this pat- 
tern, the proper procedure is to estimate 
what prices would be by using the pattern 
and adjust them for anticipated rises or 
declines related to inflationary or deflation- 
ary forces. 

For 1952-53 I see no reason why the us- 
ual seasonal pattern should not hold and 
expect a small increase over the period in 
the price level because of increased in- 
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Artist's Sketch of Mrs. Tucker's Refining and Processing Plant nearing completion 


The Mrs. Tucker’s Folks, who for 39 
years have made fine foods from 
choice vegetable oils, are now re- 
fining and processing more soybean ere 
oil than ever. N gg Coys 
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comes in the United States. That would 
call for a seasonal! pattern for the Tlinois 
farm price of soybeans about as follows 
for October through June: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
2.60 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.85 2.90 3.05 3.05 3.20 

That would mean prices at present ceil- 
ing levels in June. 

Of course, if all farmers heard and be- 
lieved what | am forecasting and had 
storage facilities, the price would be high- 
er at harvest and the seasonal rise would 
be less. The October to May top monthly 
average price came in December last year. 
That might induce farmers to market early 
this year. But the extreme price strength 
displayed since May probably will cause 
farmers to raise their sights for the new 
crop. 


How Many 
Soybeans Can We 
Export? 


ASED ON RECENT historical data, but 

excluding 1952, we should reason- 

ably expect to export from 20 to 25 
million bushels a year of whole soybeans. 
If we include the soybean equivalent of 
exported soybean oil, we can more than 
double this estimate, say, 50 to 60 milliot 
bushels. However, for this discussion, I 
will confine my remarks mainly to whole 
soybeans. 

About 90 percent of all soybeans are pro- 
duced in two countries, that is, China-Man- 
churia and the United States. With the 
exception of Brazil, the remaining 10 per- 
cent is produced mainly in soybean-deficit 
countries such as Japan and Canada. This 
means that for all practical purposes, the 
soybeans entering international trade will 
originate in China-Manchuria and the 
United States. . 

Next, we might consider the probable 
international trade from the standpoint of 
the important world markets for soybeans. 
The standouts among these are several 
countries of Western Europe, Japan, and 
Canada. 

Before the last World War, imports of 
soybeans into Western Europe apparently 
averaged more than 40 million bushels 
yearly. Virtually all of these came from 
Manchuria. I should think this European 
market still exists and probably could be 
expanded. Europe has had long experi- 
ence with processing and using soybean 
products. It has greatly over-expanded ex- 
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Last year from October to April the 
price level of most raw materials was fall- 
ing. Soybean prices were steady from No- 
vember to May, inclusive. I expect prices 
of most raw materials to rise from now 
until mid-1953. Taking into consideration 
all circumstances, I should guess that the 
seasonal price pattern may actually turn 
out to be nearer the following: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
2.65 2.75 2.85 2.90 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.10 3.20 

May I remind you that price forecasting 
is far from an exact science. There are a 
great many forces which affect prices. We 
have to consider the human element. If 
people go on a spending spree in contrast 
to the saving urge they had in 1951-52, 
prices of livestock products (hence the 
price of soybean meal in some form) and 


traction facilities in terms of presently 
available raw materials and the industry 
is constantly seeking additional sources of 
supply. Moreover, Europe has need for 
both oilseed meal or cake and for soft 
vegetable oils. Thus, Western Europe is a 
“natural” as a large outlet for exportable 
surpluses of soybeans. 

In spite of these conditions, postwar 
European imports of soybeans have not 
reached the prewar level. About 10  mil- 
lion bushels were imported in 1950 and 
28.7 million bushels were imported last 
year for the postwar peak. Of this, 18 
million bushels came from Manchuria, and 
about half as much or 9.3 million from 
the United States. The remaining odd mil- 
lion bushels originated mainly in Brazil. 
So far this year, imports appear to be down 
from Manchuria, but they may be held 
back only temporarily awaiting more fa- 
vorable trading terms. 

There are undoubtedly several reasons 
for this decline compared with prewar. 
Basically, it probably happened because 
Manchurian soybeans have not been avail- 
able in prewar volume and because price 
relationships in the United States have 
been such that European countries could 
get more value from their scarce dollars 
by buying crude soybean oil here rather 
than whole soybeans. If the soybeans again 
become available at favorable prices, I see 
no reason why Europe should not go back 
to 40 million bushels. 


prices of fats and oils could rise above my 
estimates. If farmers expect higher prices 
and hold their beans off the market, beans 
could go to present ceilings before June. If 
greatly increased tempo of war were ex- 
pected, beans would certainly go to present 
ceilings. But internationally traded com- 
modities have been weak in price, exhibit- 
ing no symptoms of war scare. We have 
therefore emphasized the influence of do- 
mestic economic forces. 

There is nothing in the domestic picture 
which would suggest that soybean prices 
will drop to the loan level, at least for 
more than a few weeks. In spite of the 
recently improved production prospects, if 
I raised soybeans, I would be inclined to 
hold them at least until January, probably 
longer. I should expect to get $3 a bushel 
or more for them. 


By PAUL E. QUINTUS 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


The remaining question is the proportion 
to be supplied by the United States and 
by China-Manchuria. That will depend on 
many things. At the moment we seem to 
be at a disadvantage because of dollar 
shortages, and because many European 
mills prefer Manchurian soybeans for qual- 
ity reasons, 

Now a word about Japan and Canada. 
Japan has been our mest important outlet 
for whole soybeans since the Korean strug- 
gle began, accounting for close to 50 per- 
cent of our record 1951 exports. Canada 
ranked second with about 20 percent of all 
exported soybeans, and in addition took a 
large tonnage of soybean oil. 

Japan’s requirements now appear to be 
around 25 million bushels annually. Last 
year Japan produced a near-record crop of 
over 17 million bushels so that imports 
this year may be less than 8 million bushels 
or nearly 4 million under last year. Actual- 
ly, United States exports to Japan from 
January-June this year were only 2.4 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 10.2 million 
bushels for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 

As long as Japan is cut off from trading 
with the Asiatic mainland, we can reason- 
ably expect to hold this market. But with 
Japan essentially next door to Manchuria 
it is an unnatural market, and a truce in 
Korea could bring it to an abrupt halt. 
millers are exerting 


Japanese already 


strong pressures on their government and 
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States 
trade to 


United officials in Japan to 
switch this China-Manchuria. 

Like the Europeans, they have a decided 
preference for Manchurian soybeans. And 
while they appear to be extremely loyal 
to the cause of the United States and the 
United Nations, they believe they have a 
good argument in this instance because the 
Manchurian soybeans are by-passing Japan 


on 


and ending up with the free nations in 
Western Europe. In any case, as long as 
we have hopes for world peace, we can 
probably write off the Japanese market as 
a future outlet. The return of Manchurian 
soybeans to Japan would, however, reduce 


How Much 
Soybean Oil Meal 
Can We Use? 


SsOV- 
feed 


well 


RIOR TO considering how much 
bean oil meal can be used for 
purposes, I think it 

to look briefly at the high protein supple- 

ment (oilseed meals, meat scraps, tankage 
and fish meal) production figures for the 
past quarter century. These 
five-year periods in the attached table. 

In 1930-31 soybean oil meal represented 


would be 


are shown by 


only 2.8 percent of the high protein sup- 
plements, in contrast to approximately 20 
percent for meat and fish products. Ten 
years later (1940-41) soybean oil meal pro- 
duction represented 28 percent of the high 
protein and meat and fish 
products represented only 18 percent. By 
1950-51 soybean oil meal represented 61 
percent of the high protein supplements and 
meat and fish supplements only a little over 


supplements 


10. percent. 

The production of cottonseed and linseed 
meal, while each varying from year to 
year, has not shown an increase over the 
Copra and peanut 
slightly 


In general, how- 


past quarter century. 
meal production have increased 
over the same period. 
ever, the oilseed meals, exclusive of soy- 
bean oil meal, have become a smaller per- 
centage of the total high protein supple 
production as fish 
products. In fact, the expansion in live- 
stock and poultry feeding operations since 


1940-41, or the beginning of World War 


only made pos- 


ment have meat and 


II, was in a large measure 
sible by the increase in soybean production. 

Futhermore it is my conviction that the 
increase and more efficient production of 
pork and poultry in the past decade would 
not have been possible without the increase 
oil 


in soybean meal production and _ its 


rather extensive use in the feeding of these 
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the quantities available for Europe, and 
presumably our total export opportunities 
would remain the same, unless production 
in China and Manchuria is expanded. 
Canada has been one of the best single 
foreign outlets for soybeans, and also for 
substantial quantities of soybean oil. Ship- 
ments have been particularly high since 
Canada legalized margarine production at 
the beginning of 1949 and last year reached 
4,827,000 bushels and nearly 10,000 tons of 
oil. 
production of soybeans has been expand- 
ing. Production 4,367,000 
bushels last year, all in Ontario Province. 


In the meantime, however, Canadian 


there reached 


species. Soybean oil meal has in this pe 
riod replaced a large part of the meat 
products formerly used in the feeding of 
swine and poultry in major areas of this 
country. 

With an anticipated increase of 12 to 13 
percent (20 million) in human population 
in the next decade, it is necessary to in 


milk 


we are to maintain our present standard of 


crease meat, and egg production if 


living. This means an increase in our ani 
mal population as well as further improve- 
ments in the production of meat, milk, eggs 
and fiber. Furthermore, expansions in feed- 
ing operations are dependent in a large 
on increased production of protein 
On the 
assumption that the production of oilseed 
meal, except soybean, and other plant by 


product feeds (such as gluten meal, gluten 


part 
supplements or their equivalents. 


feed, distillers and brewers grains, etc.) as 
well as meat and fish products remain fair- 
ly constant, it would require approximately 
1 million tons more of soybean oil meal 


Nevertheless, with an expanding popula- 
tion and a high level of industrial activity, 
Canada may not become self-sufficient in 
soybeans for some years. It looks like we 
may count on this export market for about 
4 to 5 million bushels, but Canadian pro- 
duction needs to be watched as a guide to 
future import requirements, 

In summary, it looks to me as if there 
is readily available a world market for 
50 to 60 million bushels of soybeans an- 
nually under favorable price relationships 
and that the United States might reason- 
ably expect to export about 40 percent of 


this quantity. 


By R. M. BETHKE 


Ralston Purina Co. 


than was produced in 1959-51 to take care 
of the anticipated increased feed needs. 
It has been estimated that between 1940 
and 1950 there was a 20 percent increase 
If we make 
similar progress in the efficient production 
of meat, milk and eggs in the 1950 to 1960 
period as we did in the preceding decade 
and provide our increased population with 
a comparable living standard, then all con- 
centrate feeds used will probably increase 
To take care of this 
percent more 


in the use of concentrate feeds. 


around 17 percent. 


increase, we could use 17 
about 1 million tons 
its equivalent in 1960 than in the year 1950- 
51, as previously pointed out. 

If plant protein will 
in short supply, then major parts of the 
better quality supplements like soybean oil 


soybean oil meal or 


supplements be 


meal and improved cottonseed meal should 
he reserved for swine and poultry feeding, 
and the other plant protein supplements and 
urea or ammonium compounds for rumin- 


ant use, 


PRODUCTION OF OILSEED MEALS, MEAT SCRAPS, TANKAGE AND FISH MEAL IN U.S.A. 


(Thousands of 


Tons) 





Feeding-Year 


Copra 


Peanut 


Cake 


& 


Fish Cake 


zeZ 





1935-36 
1940-41 
1945-46 


1950-51 143.5 


151 


3 


550.0* 
600.0* 
600.0 


8631.1 





* Estimated 








Only Man-Hour TO UNLOAD A BOXCAR 
BOX CAR UNLOADER 


cence hen 
LTA 
) 


NEW TYPE OF CAR UNLOADER 
WITH AUTOMATIC POWER 
SCOOP — UNLOADS SAFER AND 
CHEAPER THAN HAND GUIDED 
POWER SHOVELS... 


The S-A Box Car Unloader is an automatic power scoop 
that unloads cars with only one man directing all opera- 
tions from a platform just outside the car door. It un- 
loads cars rapidly and completely, without exposing 
operator to dust or other hazards. Automatic action 
provides operator with free time to attend to grain 
doors, car puller cable and other duties. For full in- 





Photo, above, shows how 
Swiveloader i perated from 
eutside car. Drawing below, 
illustrates how Swiveloader 
reaches all parts of car from 
one position. 





— 


formation, write for Bulletin 549. 


Drawing above shows how power scoop ex- 
tends into cor, then retracts, drawing load 
to car door. Note in photo, left, how opero- 
tor outside door is able to supervise unload- 
ing operation. 


SWIVELOADER 


loads More — in less time 


The S-A Swiveloader enables 
one man. to fill and trim box 
cars in a fraction of the time 
required for cther loading 
methods. Centrifugal thrower 
unit discharges soybeans into 
all parts of the car from one 
position — eliminates hand 
trimming. Requires only part 
time attention of one man... 
and he never needs enter the 
car. Write for Bulletin 1046 
for complete data. 





Wherever Soybeans are Conveyed... 


“Natural Frequency”’ 
VIBRATING CONVEYOR 


Regenerative Springs Cut Power Cost 


Natural frequency vi- 
bration with power re- 
generated through coil 
springs moves bulk or 
packaged materials hori- 
zontally or up 10° in- 
clines at up to 70 FPM. 
Low input power re- 
quired. Balanced trough action 
permits light, simple mounting. 
Write for Bulletin 950. 


REDLER Enclosed CONVEYORS 


Throughout the P. ing Plant 





Prevent loss of volatile solvents betweer extrac- 
tion tower and desolventizer with gas-tight 
Redler Conveyors. When insulated and heated, 
they keep raw flakes and spent meal in proper 
condition during movement. Fully enclosed, they 
avoid contamination and spillage and provide 
greatest operator safety wherever they are used. 
Write for Bulletin 140. 
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How Many 
Soybeans Can We 
Grow and Not 
Ruin Our Soil? 


OU HAVE GIVEN me 15 minutes to re- 

view toe current situation on soy- 

bean production in the United 
States, and to discuss the specific question, 
“How many soybeans can we grow and not 
ruin our land?” 

First, our current production of soybeans. 
We have been growing soybeans in this 
country for some 30 years now. Our aver 
age production for the hive-year period, 
1948-1952, is about 265 million bushels a 
year. In no one of these years have we had 
enough soybeans to meet the current de 
mand. Not even in 1950 when we had a 
300-million-bushel crop. Last year’s crop of 
better than 280 million bushels is exhaust- 
ed and processing plants throughout the 
soybelt are closed with no beans to crush. 

Soybelt farmers are growing this year 
more acres of soybeans to be harvested as 
beans than they have ever grown before. 
Here is a crop that never has a surplus and 
never has a carryover. 

Why do we grow so many soybeans? 
First, hex ause the demand for soybean 
products is so great that the farmer can 
get a ready market for every bushel he 
can produce and at a profitable price. 

Who uses soybean products? The farmer 
wants the meal. Ninety-five percent of it 
is used to feed our livestock and poultry, 
85 percent by way of mixed feeds, accord- 
ing to the last issue of Feed Age. The pro 
duction of mixed feeds has been steadily 
upward for the past decade. 
1952 reduction in some classes of live- 


Despite a 


stock, especially hogs, 1] percent more 
mixed feeds have been produced in the 
first six months of 1952 than in the same 
period of 1951. This was 26 percent of all 
feedstuffs, exclusive of roughage and_pas- 
ture, which farmers used in producing the 
nation’s supply of meat, milk, and eggs. 
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Fighty-five percent of the oil goes into 
foods, Our 


better than ever, will continue to want 


increasing population, eating 


more food. 

Second, we have found out some valu 
able facts about soybeans as a crop. The 
old bogey that compared with other crops 
they are hard on the soil has been routed. 
We have learned that soybeans remove 
less plant food from the soil than most 
farm crops. That it is a dependable and 
hardy crop. It is more tolerant of drought, 
wet weather, and poor soil conditions than 
most other farm crops, and it has been 
relatively free from insect and disease 
Today it takes only six to eight 


hours of man labor to produce an acre of 


damage 


soybeans. This compares with about 14 
hours for an acre of corn. It is nearing 
complete mechanization. It is well adapted 
to most soil types. Although it may give 
better returns on poor land than most 
other crops, it also competes for the best 
land on the farm and will give about the 
same response as other crops to almost ev- 
erything that is done to improve the pro 
ductiveness of farm land. 


Soil Erosion Bogey 


Another 
No. 1 culprit in soil erosion has been ex 


bogey that soybeans are the 


ploded by research work done at many of 
our Cornbelt experiment stations. Far from 
being the No. 1 culprit in soil erosion, the 
soybean crop planted in rows permits less 
erosion than corn, and when planted in nar 
row rows, or solid, far less th in corn oF oth 
er wide row crops. 

Third, soybean yields are double what 
they were 30 years ago. The oil content 
is higher, they stand better, shatter less, 
and combine better than they formerly did. 

The acreage this year in the six principal 
soybean states is just about the same as in 
1951. Missouri, Minnesota, the Delta area, 
and the fringe states have increased their 
acreage. 

Now, how many soybeans can we grow 
and not ruin our soil? I want to say at 
the beginning that we don’t ruin land by 
growing crops on it—that is the way we im- 
prove land. That is why land in Europe 
which has been farmed for a thousand 
years is now producing from 50 to 100 per- 
cent better yields than it ever did before. 
That is why Secretary Brannan said just 


By J. W. CALLAND 


Managing Director, National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council 


i few days ago, “Crop yields per acre have 
risen more in the past two decades than 
in any other period of the 86 years for 
which we have records. Yields from pasture 
lands and from poultry and livestock also 
have risen remarkably. And we are caring 


for our land much better than ever before.” 


Divine Plan 

In the past 15 to 20 years we have in- 
creased the total production of our land 
by more than two-fifths with no additional 
creage and with 11 percent fewer workers. 
Each person in the United States is eating 
12 percent more food than in 1935-1939 
ind there are 25 million more of us. The 
Divine Plan made provision for putting 
plant nutrients into the land to feed the 
peoples of this earth. The Creator hoped 
that man eventually 
enough to see that the supply of nutrients 
must not only be cared for but also re- 
stocked as his demands for food increased. 
Nutrients are there to be used. Let us re- 


would have sense 


member the parable of The Talents. 

In order to grow better crops to feed 
our people, science has added to our know- 
ledge of the land and its needs until today 
there is available to us plenty of informa- 
tion to enable us to continue to take far 
greater crops from our farms and, at the 
same time, conserve the soil and add to its 
productivity. It is being done on thousands 
of farms. 

A soil conserving rotation doesn’t cut 
out corn or soybeans. It simply alternates 
them with soil-conditioning and cover crops 
under good management, so as to control 
erosion. Good soil and crop management 
coupled with returning to the soil the 
plant nutrients removed by the various 
crops in the rotation will improve the land, 
not ruin it. 

Let me cite one example. Several of us 
present here today attended the Cornbelt 
agronomists’ meeting at Columbia, Mo., in 
June of this year. Out at the Midwest 
Claypan Soil Experiment 
Farm at McCredie, Mo., they showed us 


Conservation 


what they have accomplished by growing 
crops on that type of soil, which is typical 
of much of northeast Missouri. It is a soil 
fertility and poor 
20-to-30-bushel 


characterized by low 
physical 
corn land. 


condition—about 


Here for six years they had studied crop 
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and crop sequence effects on runoff and 
erosion. Relative rates of erosion for corn, 
soybeans, small grain, legumes, and mead- 
ow mixtures were established. Also the 
effectiveness of grass and clover meadow, 
of sweet clover, and of lespedeza as soil- 
conditioning crops to limit the erosion un- 
der crops of corn and soybeans that fol- 
lowed these crops were determined. As you 
would expect, throughout this period the 
soil loss under soybeans was less than the 
loss under corn. 


The second period of these experiments, 
1947-1950, was used to improve the fertil- 
ity problem by means of soil treatments. 
As a result, crop yields increased 200 to 
300 percent while runoff and erosion were 
reduced, 

The third phase of the study began in 
1951. It is the problems in managing the 
larger amounts of crop residues as mulches 
for maximum cover protection for the soil, 
and as conditioners to improve the ero- 
sion resisting qualities of the land. 


21-Inch Rows 


First, they found in 1951 that soybeans 
in 2l-inch rows give materially less erosion 
than corn when both are grown on plowed 
meadow plots. This apparently was a result 
of the earlier and more dense canopy de- 
veloped by the beans than by corn. With 
the beans the soil between the 21-inch 
rows was completely covered by the first 


week in July, whereas under the corn 


raindrops could strike the soil directly 
until the last week of July. 

Second, by using a crop residue mulch 
for soybeans the soil loss was reduced to 
0.2 tons per acre. It was 4.4 tons per acre 
when corn stubble was spring plowed and 
disked for beans. 

With the residue mulch treatment the 
corn stalks were shredded immediately 
after husking in the fall. The land was 
then disked and drilled to rye. The rye 
was cultivated down in the spring, disked, 
and soybeans planted in 2l]-inch rows 
through the mulch. Since a loss of 0.2 
tons of soil per acre is considerably less 
than the new top soil formed each year, 
this method of management would appear 
to take care of any worries from erosion 
under soybeans on their plots at McCredie. 
Similar reductions in erosion under second- 
year corn also were made by this method. 

The point is that these Missouri tests 
show how the productivity of this land 
under good crop and soil management has 
been more than doubled and erosion re- 
duced to an insignificant figure. The ro- 
tation in this case was corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and clover meadow. If this is 
ruining our land then we should hire ad- 
ditional agronomists to ruin more of it. 

Another interesting angle of this work 
at McCredie is that if you actually wanted 
to ruin the land by growing crops on it, 
soybeans would hardly be the right crop 
to use. They remove less from the soil 
than most other crops. Properly handled, 


they permit much less erosion than corn, 
definitely loosen and improve heavy clay 
soils, and, in most cases, increase yields of 
the crops which follow them. 

In the Missouri tests the yields of small 
grain following soybeans have been more 
than 50 percent higher than for small grain 
following corn. It required 66 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre to bring the yield of 
oats following corn up close to the yield 
following soybeans. Results with wheat 
were similar. 

They report for 1949 that on the basis 
of their corn yields and considering the 
fertilizer cost, yield of the following small 
grain, and price per bushel, a bean yield 
of 30 bushels per acre would give a net 
return about equal to a 77-bushel corn 
yield. For 1950 they report that their 42.6- 
bushel yield of soybeans would give a net 
return about equal to 105 bushels of corn. 

So, they point out that growing soybeans 
is not the way to ruin our lend. The way 
to ruin land is by bad management—with 
complete disregard for all the rules of 
good management of crops and soil that 
are advocated by our experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges. We can grow 
all the soybeans we want—and we wilt 
grow more as our population increases 
and we know how to do it and improve 
our land at the same time, 

In conclusion, let me say that even when 
we reach a soybean production of 400 mil- 
lion bushels annually there will be no oc- 
casion to hurt our soil. 
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How Much Soybean Oil Can We 
Use in Edible Products? 


By H. C. BLACK 


Assistant Director of 


ERHAPS THE BEST way to arrive at 
P some answer as to how much soy- 

bean oil we can use in edible prod- 
ucts is to take a look at some figures show- 
ing how much soybean oil we have been us- 
ing. First, it might be interesting to note 
that the average American consumes some 
4) to 45 pounds per year of edible fats 
(1). In 1951 the breakdown of this quan- 
tity is as follows: 


Butter (fat content) 7.9 Ibs 
Lard 2.2 Ibs. 
Margarine (fat content) 5.4 lbs 
Shortening 9.0 Ibs 
Other Edible Oils 7 


7.6 Ibs 
The growth in the use of soybean oil 
in the last 15 years is perhaps one of the 
most rapid and sizeable changes in the 
sources of oils and fats for edible prod 
ucts. The table (col. 3) shows this growth. 
The original soybean oil used in this 
country was largely imported and of ex- 
tremely poor quality. It was much inferior 
to that produced today. Improvement in 
agricultural practices including improved 
varieties and growing and harvesting meth- 
ods have made available better soybeans 
for the processor, While better beans were 
being developed, the processors were im 
proving their methods to give better oil 
and meal. Much of the beans are now 
processed with solvent methods which in 
general give better oil than the earlier 
methods. While the grower and the proces- 
sor were improving the beans and process- 
ing, oil refiners were studying means for 
improving the quality of edible products 
made from the oil. Some of the improve- 
ments that have led to better quality prod- 
ucts are improved refining methods, re- 
placement of atmospheric bleaching meth- 
ods with vacuum equipment, more selec- 
tive hydrogenation procedures, and im- 
provement of deodorization practices with 
the use of higher vacuum and temperature. 
Shortening and margarine are the foods 
which utilize the major portion of the soy- 
bean oil that’ is processed for edible prod- 
ucts, As a raw material for these foods, 
the various oils and fats are interchange- 
able to some degree. However, the quan- 
tity of each that can be used in any given 
product is limited somewhat by the prop 
erties it imparts to the shortening or mar- 
garine. In the case of soybean oil, the 
main limiting property is flavor instability. 
Much work has been done by university, 
industry and government laboratories on 
the causes and means of prevention of 
this phenomenon. Considerable progress 
has been made but the problem has not 
been solved. One of the most important 
practical developments has been the finding 
that metal inactivators such as citric acid 


(1) Fats & Oils Situation for July-August, 
1952. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Research, Swift & Co. 


and certain citrates inactivate metals in 
the oil and improve the flavor stability to 
a considerable extent. Recent government 
standards allow the use of citric acid and 


these citrates in margarine. 


Margarine 

The use of soybean oil in margarine has 
increased in the last 15 years. Nearly all 
the oils used in margarine are hydrogen- 
ated. The limiting factor on the utilization 
of soybean oil in margarine is its flavor 


instability. 


Shortening 

Soybean o'] usage in shortenings has in 
creased. In sho.tenings which are not sub 
jected to high temperatures, larger quan 
tities can be used than in shortenings 
which are heated, such as those used for 
deep fat frying. Two factors limit the use 
of larger quantities of soybean oil in high 
grade shortenings. One is flavor instability 
ind the other is the lack of the most desir- 
able physical properties in hydrogenated 
soybean oil. Soybean oil tends to impart 
brittleness and reduces the plastic range 
as well as cream’ng quality of shortening 


in which large quantities are used. We be 
lieve, however, that these shortcomings 
can be overcome by the proper methods 
for hydrogenation, formulation and chill- 
ing of the shortenings. 


Salad Oils 


Considerable quantity of soybean oil is 
used in salad and cooking oils. Flavor in- 
stability is the property of soybean oil 
which limits use of larger quantities in 
this type of product. 


Conclusions 

We expect to see an increase in the 
quantity of soybean oil used in edible 
products. However, before it can complete- 
ly be interchangeable with other edible 
oils, the flavor stability will have to be 
further improved. We believe that the in- 
crease in the quantity used will be direct- 
ly proportional to the degree that flavor 
instability can be overcome. The relative 
supplies and price of oils will have a con 


siderable influence. 


SOYBEAN OIL UTILIZATION IN EDIBLE 
PRODUCTS 


Year Millions of pounds 


1937-41 average 399.6 


Fats & Oils Sitwation for July-August, 
52 Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
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Research Studies 
In 1952 by the 
Northern 
Research 
Laboratory 


i ii 1951 ANNUAL convention of 
A the American Soybean Association 

many of you heard Dr, J. C. Cowan, 
head of the Northern Laboratory's oil and 
protein division, describe the shifts in our 
soybean research program required by the 
conflict. in Korea. Unfortunately for the 
world, peace has not returned. We in 
America are still in a state of tension as 
ill segments of our economy strive to make 
is stronger. Whether in peace or in war, 
soybeans fill a most important role in our 
igriculture, and research on soybeans and 
their utilization continues to increase their 
value to our country. 

My contribution to the convention pro- 
gram will be to tell you something of the 
recent soybean research studies at Peoria. 
We at the Northern Laboratory are no 
longer exclusively concerned with problems 
whose immediate solution is desired. We 
have realized that, in addition to some of 
the pressing questions confronting us, we 
must also plan for the future. We have not 
hesitated, therefore, to undertake research 
work which is basic in nature and may 
not yield results of immediate practical 
value or application although possessing 
future potentialities. 

Protein 

In the study of soybean protein and its 
uses, for instance, it is evident that we 
must know much more about the proper- 
ties and physical nature of the individual 
proteins which collectively make up this 


material we all label as “soybean pro- 


tein.” 

We have acquired and are using two 
powerful tools for examination of soy pro- 
tein. One, electrophoresis, measures the 


The Northern Lab. 
has developed an 
edible spread from 
soybean oil with a 
spreadability 
range of over 

100 degrees F. 
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rate of movement of the various protein 
molecules under the influence of a careful- 
ly controlled electric potential. Such meas- 
urements serve to identify and distinguish 
proteins and, for our purposes, have been 
used to identify proteins obtained by differ- 
ent procedures. We have separated acid- 
precipitated protein into five fractions, one 
of which comprises about 89 percent of 
the protein. Electrophoresis showed this 
largest fraction was not a single protein 
but still contained a small amount of an- 
other. The 
tool, showed that the molecular weight of 


ultracentrifuge, our second 


this main fraction ranged from 15 to 20 
million—a very large molecule. 

Protein was isolated from five different 
Lincoln, Hlini, Og- 
den, Bansei, and Manchu; electrophoresis 


varieties of soybeans 


showed that these differed, but we cannot 
determine, as yet, the significance of the 
differences. 

Like other proteins, soybean protein has 
and finds 


good emulsifying properties 


application in water emulsion — paints. 
Here, however, the excellent nutrient prop- 
erties of the protein are a disadvantage be- 
cause microorganisms, such as molds, tend 
to grow on the protein and destroy the 
paint. In studying the preparation of pro- 
tein derivatives having greater solubility in 
neutral solutions we found that treatment 
with chloroacetic acid produced a carboxy- 
methyl compound which was water soluble 
at pH 7. 
creased stability to microorganisms. As a 


Such a compound also has in- 


result, we have prepared emulsion paints 
with this new compound and are observing 
their shelf life. 

Soybean oil continues to play an impor- 
tant role in oil-base paints and if water- 
base emulsion paints develop increasing 
popularity, we feel that soybean protein 
may play an equally important role in 
these. 


Gelsoy 

Several years ago the Northern Labora- 
tory announced a new protein product, 
“Gelsoy,” which had unusual properties 
and seemed especially suitable for food 
products. Under a contract arrangement 
with a Chicago firm doing food research, 
Gelsoy has been evaluated during the past 


By R. T. MILNER 


Northern Regional Research Labor- 
atory (1), Peoria, Ill. 


Director, 


year in a number of food applications. It 
seems to have good possibilities as an 
emulsifier in meat products, such as sau- 
sages and meat loaf, when used at a very 
low level (1) percent). Gelsoy also has 
been tested in frozen confection formulas 
with some success and, with the addition of 
lecithin, showed possibilities as a bread 
softener even at the low level of 0.5  per- 
cent. Addition of this small amount of 
lecithinated Gelsoy kept the “feel” of fresh 
bread and improved the texture as com- 
pared with the control. 


Soy Flour 

At Peoria, work has continued on the 
use of soy flour—or as we prefer to say 
soy powder, in bread. A careful scientific 
test was made to see if the presence of 
5-percent SOV powder in bread could he 
detected by taste. Four commercial sam- 
ples of soy powder were composited and in- 
corporated in bread baked by commercial 
methods in the pilot bakery of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

This bread and comparable loaves con- 
taining 4percent non-fat dry-milk solids 
were then compared by 220 tasters. In 
1,300 tests, no significant differences be- 
tween the breads could be found and, in 
fact, only three persons were able consis- 
tently to identify the bread containing 
soy powder. It is evident, therefore, that 
flavor of 5-percent soy powder in bread 
should not be a deterent factor in its ac- 
ceptance, 


Trichloroethylene 
One of the most important and pressing 
problems engaging our attention is the 
study of the reaction between trichloro- 
ethylene and soybeans. The Soybean Digest 
(July 1952) has summarized recent devel- 
opments in this field. Trichloroethylene is 
in many respects a very desirable solvent 
for extraction of oil from soybeans. Un- 
fortunately, the meal resulting from this 
extraction has been shown, in many cases, 
to cause a hemorrhagic condition in cattle. 
This has proved fatal quite frequently in 
spite of the fact that the solvent—trichlor- 
(1) One of the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 


Agricultural Research Administration, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
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oethylene itself—does not seem to be 
toxic. 

There is much active interest and_re- 
search underway on this problem. We al- 
ready have started on fundamental chemi- 
cal studies of reactions. The 
Northern 
contracts to investigate other phases of the 
problem to the State Agricultural Experi- 


possible 


Laboratory has also awarded 


ment Stations of Iowa and Minnesota. 
With this coordinated attack on several 
phases at once, we hope to answer such 
questions as: What is the reaction between 
trichloroethylene and soybeans? What is 
the toxic compound formed? How does it 
act in the animal? How can the toxicity 
be determined by chemical or physical 
tests? How can the formation of the toxic 
compound be prevented? 

In recent years the economies and advan- 
tages of solvent extraction have resulted 
in an increasing proportion of the crop 
receiving this type of processing. If tri- 
chloroethylene can be used to produce sat- 
isfactory oil and oil meal, it should material- 
ly help in the processing of soybeans, par- 
ticularly by the small crushers. 


Growth Inhibitor 


Soybean oil meal, with its excellent 
nutritive properties and expanded produc- 
tion, has made possible a corresponding 
increase in our animal population. In us- 
ing the oil meal either directly on the 
farm or in carefully formulated and_bal- 
anced feeds, we know that a careful heat 
treatment is essential in order to develop 
the full biological value of the meal. 

If we could know with certainty the 
cause or causes of the growth inhibiting 
factors present in raw meal, we could de- 
velop by treatment the maximum biological 
value for feeds. The Northern Laboratory 
has worked closely with the Soybean Re- 
search Council of the National Soybean 
Processors Association in a cooperative 
study of the best chemical or physical tests 
for evaluating the nutritive properties of 
soybean oil meal. In addition, we have ini 
tiated a research contract with the Nebras- 
ka State Agricultural Experiment Station 
on the growth inhibitor present in raw soy- 
beans. The growth inhibitor is known to in- 
terfere with the action of trypsin, an 
enzyme which the animal uses to degrade 
protein to Under 
being made 


digestible materials. 
the contract, a study is 
of an agent present in crude trypsin 


which counteracts the antigrowth — fac- 


tor in raw soybeans. Concentration and 
purification of the agent inhibiting the 
antigrowth factor will provide a useful 
and powerful tool for direct study and 
analysis of the factor itself. 


Flavor Problem 

This discussion of the work of the North 
ern Laboratory on soybean oil meal and 
protein does not indicate any lack of in- 
terest or research effort on soybean oil. 
The flavor stability problem, which has 
been discussed with this Association in 
previous years, has continued to occupy 
our attention. The trained taste panel at 
the Peoria Laboratory has collaborated 
with 12 companies in evaluating a series 
of soybean oil samples. The results show 
that, with training and adequate size, pan- 
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els can be developed which will evaluate 
oils on the same scale. 

The establishment of high quality stand- 
ards and means for their recognition has 
increased throughout the oil processing in- 
dustry. These collaborative panel tests have 
definitely shown that soybean oils prepared 
with a metal deactivator and careful de- 
odorizing technique are superior in stabil- 
ity. 

Further laboratory studies on a number 
of nev metal deactivating compounds have 
been conducted. From these and previous 
investigations, some generalizations can be 
made as to proper molecular structure for 
metal deactivators. Good deactivators con- 
tain two primary active centers in the mol 
ecule, such as the acidic carboxyl group, 
plus an atom in the proper position to form 
a coordinating bond. With this theory as a 
guide, improved and non-toxic deactivators 
can be found from the many hundreds of 
thousands of known organic compounds. 

Two research contracts on aspects of the 
flavor problem have been sponsored by the 
Regional Laboratory. At the University of 
Pittsburgh studies are well underway on 
the oxidation products of isolinoleic acid. 
This acid is formed in soybean oil when it 
is hydrogenated to form shortening or mat 
garine stock, The volatile, odorous compon- 
ents from the oxidized isolinoleic acid 
markedly resemble those derived from the 
liquid oil. Further study of these constitu 
ents and the prevention of their formation 
mav lead to methods for improving the 
stability of soybean oil shortening for 
deep-fat frying. 

The second contract with the Tlinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station is con- 
cerned with the polymer formed by lino- 
lenic acid when it first oxidizes. Linolenic 
acid was found by the Northern Labora- 
tory to be responsible, at least in part, for 
the lower stability of soybean oil as com- 
pared with cottonseed oil. Studies on this 
polymer and its decomposition products 
should assist in preventing oxidation and 
flavor deterioration. 

Further work on flavor stability at Peor- 
ia has been on fundamental lines. We are 
investigating the oxidation of the pure 
methyl ester of linoleic acid. This acid is 


the predominant one in soybean oil and 
increased knowledge of its oxidation has 
direct application to the preservation of 
soybean oil. 

In the oil processing field, studies in our 
pilot plant on oil refining have shown that 
the strength and amount of caustic used in 
alkali-refining crude oil can influence the 
stability of the finished oil. Further inves- 
tigations of the many variables will lead 
to refining methods which produce better 
oils. 


Also in the pilot plant, a process has 
been developed for successfully using a 


small amount of crude soybean “gum” to 
stabilize the oil. The addition of 0.1 per- 
cent of gum to the oil, before bleaching, 
confers stability and yet the oil does not 
darken in color when heated in further 
processing steps. The stabilization achieved 
approximates that obtained with citric acid 
but is accomplished by using a cheap by- 
product of soybean oil refining. 


Edible Spread 


Finally, the Northern Laboratory has 
found that soybean eil, combined with 
monoglycerides which may be made from 
it, can be made into a preduct which has 
considerable interest to the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army. One of the major prob- 
lems facing the Food and Container Insti- 
tute of the QMC is the development of an 
edible spread which will meet the rigorous 
demands of the Armed Services. A prepara- 
tion is needed which can be spread on 
bread at temperatures as low as 20° F. 
and still retain body and texture at temper 
atures as high as 100° F. Such a spread 
must also have excellent stability on stor 
age and, of course, contain the vitamins, 
excellent nutritive properties, and taste ap- 
peal that we expect from high quality but 
ter or margarine. 

Our combination of monoglycerides, soy 
bean and other vegetable oils, vitamins, 
flavors, and surface-active agents has a 
“spreadability range” of over 100° F. or 
from below freezing to over 110° F. Ini- 
tial tests show acceptance by Army taste 
panels. Samples have been prepared for 
storage tests by the Food and Container 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Agronomic 
Research Goals 
in Soybeans 


NEW RECORD for soybean acreage in 
A the United States is being made 
in 1952. The acreage harvested for 
beans is also at an all time high this sea- 
son, Acreages have not increased in all 
regions of production, however. A study 
of the soybean acreage map of 1951, shown 
herewith, shows several interesting trends. 
Whereas soybean acreage throughout the 
North Central States was below that of 
1950, acres harvested as beans continued 
to increase in the South, particularly in 
the upper Mississippi Delta region and 
the Arkansas River Valley in Oklahoma. A 
slight increase is also apparent in the 
Southeastern states. These trends are. still 
more pronounced in the estimated acreage 
in 1952, whereas the acreage in the North 
Central states is not thought to have in 


creased appreciably 


Improved Varieties 

Soybean production in the United States 
has been influenced appreciably by the 
development and release of heavy-yielding, 
high-oil-content varieties. Development of 
such varieties has been accomplished 
through the cooperative work of the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory and the 24 
states of the North Central and Southern 
regions 

An important goal in variety develop 


ment research will be attained next spring 


with the release to certified seed growers 
of the variety “Dorman” which is the 
10th variety to be released by the cooperat- 
ing states. With the release of Dorman, a 
heavy-yielding, high-oil-producing variety 
of soybeans is now available for all major 
growing areas in the United States. 

In the North Central states improved 
varieties include Monroe, Blackhawk, 
Hawkeye, Adams, Lincoln, Wabash and 
Perry. Lincoln, the first of these varieties, 
was grown in a_ wide belt throughout 
the heavy-producing area. Since the re- 
lease of Hawkeye and Adams, these va- 
rieties have taken over much of the 
Lincoln acreage in its northern region 
of adaptation. At present the acreage 
of Hawkeye exceeds that of any other 
variety in the United States. It is es- 
timated in 1951 344 million acres of Hawk 
eve were grown, which constitutes one- 
quarter of the total acres of soybeans har- 
vested for beans in the United States. 

The variety Lincoln, still an excellent 
standby, was estimated to be grown on 
slightly less than 3 million acres which is 
more than one-fifth of the total acres har- 
vested as soybeans. In the northern part of 


" this region, the variety Blackhawk, which 


was released only last year, is rapidly 
gaining momentum and is expected to re- 
place much of the Habaro and Earlyana 
acreage in that section, The Monroe variety 
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has been found to be well adapted to 
some of the lighter soils in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and has proven to be an excel- 
lent early bean in northern Ohio where 
winter wheat follows soybeans in the rota- 
tion. 

In the southern part of the North Cen- 
tral region, the Wabash variety has rapid- 
ly replaced Patoka, Gibson and Chief, par- 
ticularly in those regions where frogeye is 
a serious disease. The newly released va- 
riety, Perry, will probably replace Wabash 
in the southern part of the area where it 
is grown and will also, it is expected, re- 
place the low-oil variety, S-100, in its 
northern area of adaptation. 

The Ogden variety, developed by the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, continues to be the most widely adap- 
ted and most universally grown variety in 
the South. During 1951 it was grown on 
more than 14 million acres and comprises 
one-eighth of the total acreage of soybeans 
harvested for beans in the United States. 

To the south of the Ogden area the 
Roanoke variety has given excellent per- 
formance. However, the Roanoke area of 
adaptation is not a heavy soybean produc- 
ing area and probably less than 200,000 
acres of this variety are grown. To the 
north of the Ogden area where S-100 has 
shown good agronomic performance but has 
been low in oil content, the newly released 
Dorman, which is of comparable maturity 
to S-100 but improved in seed quality and 
oil content, is expected to replace much 
of the S-100 acreage. The Dorman variety, 
like Ogden and Roanoke, has a_bushier 
growth habit and thereby is less effected 
by weeds than the S-100 variety. 


Future Potentialities 


With the attainment of the first major 
goal in soybean variety development, we 
are frequently asked if further develop- 
ments can be expected. The answer is a 
definite “yes.” From a comparison of the 
rate of variety improvement in soybeans 
with that of other crops in which breeding 
has been conducted over a much longer 
period of time, we can predict that the 
improvement of varieties by the first cycle 
of hybridization and selection has _prob- 
ably given us the largest yield increase 
over previously grown varieties that can 
be expected. In other words, further yield 
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increases through genetic improvement in 
the second cycle of improvement through 
hybridization may not be as great as we 
have experienced but still can be appreci- 
able. 

We must remember, however, that yield 
is only one of the important characters 
for which breeders select. Such characters 
as disease resistance, shattering, and lodg- 
ing can be improved in many of the va- 
rieties released to date. The variety com- 
prising one-quarter of the L. S. acreage, 
Hawkeye, has certain weaknesses. In the 
eastern portion of its region of adapta- 
tion it seems particularly susceptible to 
field infection by stem canker, one of the 
serious diseases of the North Central re- 
gion. If this disease continues to build up 
in this area, Hawkeye should be replaced 
with a more resistant variety. Such vari- 
eties are in the making and, although we 
do not have clean-cut resistance to the 
stem canker organism, we do have greater 
field resistance than exhibited by Hawkeye. 
Furthermore, this variety is susceptible to 
the frogeye organism and, should frogeye 
spread northward into the Hawkeye area, 
yields could be reduced appreciably. Even 
the variety, Blackhawk, just released in 
1951, is finding stiff competition from new 
strains being tested in the uniform tests. 

For the area south of the Hawkeye and 
Adams acreage, the Lincoln variety is be- 
ing exceeded substantially in both yield 
and oil content by one of the new experi- 
mental strains. In the South the Ogden 
variety is still hard ¢o beat in yield ane 
oil content. Several strains, however, have 
shown superiority in seed quality and 
seed-holding ability. Still farther south the 
Roanoke variety is being exceeded in 
height, lodging resistance, oil content and 
yield by some of the advane ed lines in 
the uniform tests. 

We are frequently asked whether we 
expect appreciable shifts in soybean pro 
duction in the United States. Mention al- 
ready has been made of the trend toward 
increased acreage in the South. There is a 
possibility that soybeans may prove to be a 
suitable crop for summer growing in the 
southwestern areas under irrigation. Re 
search initiated recently in the Panhandle 
area of Texas and the Imperial Valley of 
California indicates one of the most ser 
ious deficiencies of present varieties when 
grown in those areas is resistance to shat- 
tering at the time of maturity. Varieties 
developed in the areas where soybeans are 
presently grown have not been subjected 
to the severe conditions causing shattering 
in the Southwest and, therefore, have not 
been selected for such a high degree of 
shattering resistance. 

Preliminary studies in the Southwest in- 
dicate that suitable germ plasm exists for 
this character in our breeding programs, 
and with development of varieties with 
excellent seed-holding capacities it may be 
that soybeans will become a_ profitable 
crop, particularly when acreages of other 
crops such as cotton are reduced or cur- 
tailed. 

Possibilities of obtaining additional germ 
plasm from other parts of the world have 
not been overlooked. Recently we have 
learned of a German exploration in 1939 
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into the high altitude countries of Sikkim 
and northern Kashmir where native soy- 
Although the 
reaction of these varieties 


bean strains were found. 
photoperiod 
made them by far too late for German 
conditions, it was noted their growth rate 
during cool weather was much greater than 
soybeans of Oriental origin. Unfortunately. 
these collections were lost to the ravages 
of World War II but an effort is being 
made to obtain germ plasm from these 
cool, high altitudes for breeding programs 


Proper Culture 


Cultural studies continue to give evi 
dence that production per acre can be in 
creased substantially. In row spacing stud 
ies in Minnesota, 18-inch rows gave higher 
yields than wider widths. Farther to the 
south studies in Virginia, Missouri and 
Arkansas indicate slight reduc 
tions in yield when rows are spaced more 
than 24 inches apart. In the deep South 


northern 


and Southeast, no increases in yield re- 
sulted in planting rows closer than the 
conventional 36 to 42 inches. With the 
longer, growing season in these regions, 
more extensive root systems develop and 
the advantage of planting in narrow rows 
is not as great as in the North. The aver- 
age yields in the North Central states 
could probably be increased by several 
bushels if narrower widths or at least al 
ternate wide and narrow row widths were 
used. 

Rate of planting studies in Minnesota 
Missouri, Virginia and northern Arkansas 
substantiate previous findings that rate of 
planting is a function of row spacing. No 
increase in yield was obtained in Minneso 
ta with rates of plantings higher than one 
bushel per acre in 18-inch row widths. In 
the more southern locations no increases 
in yield from heavier rates than one-half 
bushel were obtainable in two-foot and 


narrower row widths. Even with wider 


Will we be growing 
more soybeans 

10 years hence? 

It largely depends 
on the intensity 
and success of 


present research. 


rows only slight increases resulted from 
heavier rates of planting. 

Further research is needed in many fields 
not only to maintain the production level 
we have attained but to increase it. Men- 
tion already has been made of the impor- 
tant role of soybean diseases and the poten- 
tial threat to production which they pose. 
rhroughout the heavy production area of 
the North Central region the most destruc- 
tive disease is stem canker. In Iowa alone, 
the loss from this disease was estimated at 
nearly 4 million dollars last year. Brown 
stem rot is also taking a heavy toll in 
this region. Search for germ plasm resis- 
tant to these two diseases and studies of 
the organisms involved must continue, and 
the moderate resistance now available must 
be incorporated into varieties for this area. 

Ihroughout the South incorporation of 
resistance to bacterial .pustule, wildfire, 
targetspot and frogeye leafspot must be 
incorporated into new varieties. 

Excellent progress has been made in de 
termining the most efficient and rapid 
methods of breeding new and improved 
varieties. Such studies must continue if 
we are to increase production through 
breeding efforts. The economic produc- 
tion of soybeans 10 years hence largely 
hinges on the intensity and success of our 


present research program. 
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Factors that 
Affect the 

Value of 

Soybean Products 


HE OIL CONTENT of soybeans is a 

l matter of great interest to all seg- 

ments of the soybean industry. Oil 
content varies from county to county, from 
state to state, and from crop to crop. 

Those in the soybean industry are in 
need of practicable indicators of the value 
of individual lots of soybeans. It makes 
no difference whether these indicators are 
characteristics of the soybean itself or 
merely information on the history of the 
particular lot of soybeans. 

The potential value of soybeans depends 
on the quantities and prices of oil and 
meal obtained from the beans. This is im- 
portant to farmers who grow the soybeans 
and to the processors who separate the oil 
and meal for later sale to buyers of soy- 
bean products, The objectives of this pa- 
per and the study that it summarizes’ 
ire to show the extent to which oil con- 
tent is indicated by factors other than 
chemical analysis and to show the mini- 
mum factors sufficient to indicate the prod- 
uct value of soybeans. 

Oil content of U.S. soybeans, on a dry 
basis, averaged 20.4 percent for the 1949 
crop, but the 
iged only 19.2 percent. What caused this 
content from one crop year 


following year, 1950, aver- 


decrease in oil 

to the next? 
High temperature has been mentioned 

by soybean investigators as favoring the 


(1) “Marketing Study of Factors Affecting 
the Quantity and Value of Products Ob- 
tained from Soybeans,’ a study conducted 
by the fats and oils branch of PMA, under 
authority of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 (RMA, Title II) 


Work at USDA 
indicates that 
workable standards 
can be obtained 
through use of 
foreign material 
and moisture 
factors alone. 
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formation of oil. In line with this, it was 
found that the average temperature during 
the growing season in all major soybean 
producing areas was 2.3° F. lower during 
the 1950 growing season than during the 
previous growing season. The decrease in 
oil content when these same two years were 
compared was 1.2 percent. It is interesting 
to note that in every major soybean pro- 
ducing state both oil content and tempera- 
ture were lower for the 1950 crop than 
for the 1949 crop. 


Oil and Temperature 

Further information on the relationship 
between oil content and temperature was 
obtained by computing average oil content 
and average temperature during the grow- 
ing season for each of the major soybean 
producing counties in central Illinois. An- 
alysis of these data showed oil content to 
vary directly with temperature. An increase 
of 1° F. in temperature from one county 
to another in central Illinois during the 
1949 growing season was associated with an 
increase of 0.4 percent oil. This same in- 
crease in temperature during the 1950 
growing season was associated with an in- 
crease of 0.5 percent oil. The computa- 
tions were based on enough data, and the 
data were so consistent, that in the statis- 
tician’s terms the results are significant 
during both crop years. 

Rainfall was enough for normal plant 
growth during both years. The relationship 
of oil content to total rainfall during the 
growing season was determined for these 
same counties. The results for the 1949 
and 1950 crops were by the same test “not 
significant.” 

The relationship of oil content to length 
of day was determined for 1944 and 1945 
crop soybeans. Although oil content was 
found to vary directly with length of day, 
the relationship between these two factors 
was low. Of the three factors studied 
temperature, rainfall, and length of day 
temperature was the oniy one that would 
serve as a general indicator of the outturn 
value of soybeans. 

Oil content varies considerably from one 
state to another. Of the soybeans analyzed 
from the 1949 crop, those grown in IIli- 
nois had the highest oil content. The states 
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ranked as follows (with oil content com- 
puted as percentage of dry matter): IIli- 
nois, 20.8 percent: Indiana, 20.4 percent: 
Iowa, 20.4 percent; Minnesota, 20.2 per- 
cent: Missouri, 20 percent; Arkansas, 
19.9 percent: Ohio, 19.8 percent; and Vir- 
ginia, 19.7 percent. 

The order of the states changed in 1950 
when Indiana soybeans took the lead with 
an oil content of 19.9 percent, and the re- 
maining states ranked as follows: Illinois, 
19.7 percent; Arkansas, 19.7 percent; Mis- 
souri, 19.3 percent; Iowa, 18.8 percent: 
Virginia, 18.3 percent: Ohio, 18.3 percent 
Minnesota, 17.4 percent. 

For the country as a whole oil content 
of soybeans grown during 1949 varied from 
18.1 percent to 22.3 percent. For the 1950 
crop it varied from 15.1 percent to 22.9 per- 
cent. What does this variation in oil con- 
tent mean in terms of the value of oil and 
meal obtainable from a bushel of soy- 
beans? It is usually true that as oil con- 
tent declines the meal content increases. 
Pound for pound, however, oil is of so 
much greater value than meal that varia- 
tion in oil content can produce an impor- 
tant effect on total product value. 

Variation in oil content of 1949 crop 
soybeans was such that the combined value 
of oil and meal obtained from a bushel of 
soybeans varied as widely as 20 cents. 
Variation in oil content of the 1950 crop 
caused product value to vary by as much 
as 60 cents per bushel. The greater varia- 
tion for the 1950 crop was due to a higher 
price of oil and much greater variation of 
oil content than for the 1949 crop. 

On the subject of product value another 
factor should be mentioned that is respon- 
sible for some of the variation in product 
value. The method of processing is respon- 
sible for some of the variation in mill out- 
put per bushel of beans. Shifts in the soy- 
bean industry to the solvent method of 
processing have increased oil yield signifi- 
cantly. 

During the 1949-50 crushing season the 
value of products obtained from a bush- 
el of soybeans processed by the solvent 
method was 17 cents higher than the value 
of products obtained by the screw press 
method. During the following season, 1950- 
51, the difference in product value for these 
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two methods of processing was 27 cents 
per bushel in favor of the solvent process. 
The net result of this difference in product 
value depends upon the relative costs of 
the two methods of processing. 

Because of the importance of oil con- 
tent in determining the value of products 
obtained from soybeans, several factors 
were tested as indicators of the oil con- 
tent of individual lots of soybeans. The 
relationship of oil content to seed weight 
(weight of 100 soybeans) was found to 
be “technically significant” in regard to a 
group of approximately 10 varieties grown 
in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Towa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Delaware, and Maryland. The relationship 
between these two factors did not prove 
statistically to be “significant,” however, 
when other groups of varieties grown in 
other areas were analyzed. Vata analyzed 
here were the results of soybean breeding 
tests by state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at more than 50 locations. 

Soybean quality varies in several recog- 
nized respects. A simple way of evaluating 
soybeans is needed. Information concerning 
the factors used should be readily avail- 
able during each marketing season. For 
this reason data on splits, damage, mois- 
ture and foreign material were analyzed 
in an attempt to find indicators of product 
value that would be fairly reliable. Such 
indicators would make it possible to set 
up schedules of premiums and discounts 
to be used as aids in pricing soybeans in 
an equitable manner at all stages of the 
marketing channel. 


More Splits, More Oil 


The greater the proportion of split soy- 
beans the higher is the oil content. A split 
soybean has lost a part of its seed coat 
and, since little oil is in the seed coat, 
the remaining soybean shows a_ higher 
percentage of oil than does a whole bean. 
Chemical analyses of soybean samples 
showed that splits contained 1.6 percent- 
age points or 8.1 percent more oil than 
whole, sound soybeans. 

The quality of oil from split soybeans is 
lower than that of oil from whole, sound 
beans, as measured by its free fatty acid 
content and iodine number. The iodine 
number of oil from splits was slightly 
lower than for oil from whole, sound soy- 
beans, and the free fatty acid content was 
0.7 percent for splits compared with 0.3 
percent for whole, sound soybeans. This 
lower quality of oil from splits was out- 
weighed by their higher oil content. 

The relationship between oil content and 
damage in soybeans depends on the type 
of damage present. It may be heat, sprout- 
ing, frost, field injury, weather, disease, or 
mold. It is usual in analyzing damaged 
soybeans to find various types of damage 
present, thus preventing a clear-cut  cor- 
relation between oil content and any spe- 
cific type of damage. The quality of oil ob- 
tained from damaged soybeans was much 
lower than that of oil obtained from sound 
soybeans. Free fatty acid content averaged 
4.9 percent compared with 0.3 percent for 
oil from sound beans. Iodine number was 
lower in regard to damaged soybeans. 
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Althoug this loss of quality is serious 
in the case of damaged soybeans, the per- 
centage of such beans in commercial lots is 
usually low. The net result is that the ef- 
fects of split and damaged soybeans on the 
quantity and quality of products obtained 
from commercial lots is not great. 


Value Indicators 

This leaves two characteristics of com- 
mercial 
material 


soybeans—moisture and foreign 
to serve as indicators of product 
value. These two indicators have been an- 
alyzed in the study under discussion. The 
more moisture and foreign material there 
are in a bushel of soybeans the less oil 
and meal will be found. Market premiums 
and discounts can be based on this fact. 
Adjusting for moisture content, a schedule 
of premiums and discounts may be set up 
to give a constant cost per pound of dry 
matter. This schedule would differ from 
the current practice in that premiums and 
discounts would vary along with the price 
of soybeans. Such a schedule for moisture 
could be based on a formula that will ‘be 
taken up later on in this discussion. 

Soybeans with foreign material over 2 
percent would receive a discount: those 
with less than 2 percent, however, would 
command a premium, 

These possibilities for determining prem- 
iums and discounts in pricing soybeans re- 
sulted from work performed on a market- 
ing research project conducted jointly by 
the fats and oils branch, PMA, and the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Vincent West, who represented the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station in 
its cooperative work on this project, sug 
gested using the procedure just discussed 
for premiums and discounts in conjune- 
tion with what he terms a “standard bush- 
el.” The suggestion he made was that a 
“standard bushel” consist of the quantity 
of soybean dry matter (51.744 pounds) 
found in a bushel of soybeans containing 
12 percent moisture and 2 percent foreign 
material. Soybeans containing more soy- 
bean dry matter than that in the “standard 
bushel” would have a greater product value 
and those containing less would have a 
smaller product value than that of the 
“standard bushel.” Soybean bids would be 
based on a bushel of soybeans containing 
12 percent moisture and 2 percent foreign 
material with premiums and discounts be- 
ing given for soybeans whose moisture and 
foreign material varied from these percent- 
age figures. 

The procedure for computing either 
premiums or discounts is as follows: In this 
example a bid of $3 will be assumed for 
soybeans containing 12 percent moisture 
and 2 percent foreign material. A carlot of 
soybeans containing 11 percent moisture 
and 1.5 percent foreign material would 
then receive the following premium on the 
per bushel basis: 

Premium for moisture (cents per percent 
moisture ) 

= (1/.88) 
percentage of moisture) 

= (1.14) ($3) (.12—.11) 

= $0.0342 
ium 


(Price) (12 percent—actual 


3.4 cents per bushel prem- 


. 
Premium for foreign material 


2—1.5=0.5 percent of $3=1.5 cents 

per bushel premium 

Total premium=3.4 cents (moisture) + 
1.5 cents (foreign material) —4.9 cents per 
bushel premium 

This same procedure could be used to 
figure discounts when moisture was above 
12 percent and foreign material was above 
2 percent. 

A table of 


could be set up for moisture, thus making 


premiums and discounts 


it unnecessary to compute these factors 

for individual carlots. Computing premiums 

and discounts for foreign material is a 

simple matter and would not require the 

use of a table. 

We have worked out realistic examples 
of basing prices of actual lots of commer- 
cial soybeans on their moisture and for- 
eign material content. Data from physical 
and chemical analyses of 716 soybean 
samples from the 1949 and 1950 crops 
(Illinois and Indiana) were used. 

However, the use of moisture and for- 
eign material content does give a fairly 
good indication of the quantity of oil and 
meal obtainable. We wanted to learn spe- 
cifically the extent to which premiums and 
discounts on individual lots of soybeans 
calculated from moisture and foreign ma- 
terial content on the assumption of con- 
stant oil content would reflect actual dif- 
ferences in product value based on labora- 
tory analyses of the soybeans. 

A group of soybean samples averaging 
10.9 percent moistute and 1.1 percent for- 
eign material were computed to merit a 
premium of 4.5 cents per bushel when 
compared with a group of soybean sam- 
ples averaging 11.8 percent moisture and 
1.8 percent foreign material? The de- 
gree of accuracy of the calculated premium 
of 4.5 cents per bushel can be shown by 
the fact that the value of oil and meal ob 
tained from the soybeans containing 10.9 
percent moisture and 1.1 percent foreign 
material was 4.2 cents per bushel greater 
than the product value of the poorer qual- 
ity soybeans. This difference between 4.5 
cents and 4.2 cents illustrates the fact 
that premiums and discounts based on 
moisture and foreign material content only, 
will approximate, but seldom exactly equal 
actual differences in product value. 

This same check was applied to other 
lots of soybeans varying in quality from the 
beans just described, and the results show 
moisture and foreign material content to 
give a fairly accurate pricing of soybeans 
according to the value of the products. The 
resulting prices, it appears, would be more 
in line with product value than would 
prices determined by the systems now 
currently in use. 

(2) The “standard bushel” method was modi- 
fied somewhat in these calculations. Instead 
of using a moisture content of 12 percent 
and a foreign material content of 2 per- 
cent, as stated for the “standard bushel,” 
a moisture content of 11.8 percent and a 
foreign material content of 1.8 percent 


was used. These last two figures represent 
the average quantity of moisture and for- 
eign material found in U. S. grade No. 2 
soybeans in Illinois during 1949. As soy- 
beans prices are normally quoted on the 
basis of U. S. grade No. 2, such price 
quotations would apply directly to the 
average moisture and foreign material 
content of No. 2 beans. 
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The Processor 
Looks at Today’s 
Soybean Grading 
Standards 


N HIS ANNUAL report to the 1950 con- 
vention of the American Soybean As- 
sociation, George Strayer, your capable 
secretary-treasurer, stated in part: 
“Current federal grades on soybeans 
need revision. Changed a year ago, they do 
not, in my estimation, reflect values. They 
penalize the careful producer, subsidize 
They should be made to 
reward the man who brings to the market 
mature, 


the careless one. 


sound, clean soybeans. Now they 
reward the man who can come closest to 
That must be 
changed. Export shipments have reflected 
our lack 


3 percent foreign material. 


of adequate grades and grading. 
We should ask for public hearings and for 
revision of standards to tighten allowable 


percentages, rather than loosen them a6 
was done a year ago.” 

Resolution No. 1, passed by the member- 
ship of the American Soybean Association 
at that annual meeting, stated: 

“Whereas the present grades of soybeans 
have been in effect for one year and have 
proven a handicap to the efficient producer, 

“And whereas it is the conviction of the 
soybean grower that lower standards for 
grading will always result in less return to 
the grower from the soybean crop, 

“Therefore the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation goes on record as recommending a 
change in the grades of soybeans with No. 
1 grade to call for 1 percent foreign ma- 
terial and 12 percent moisture; No. 2 
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grade to call for 2 percent foreign material 
and 13 percent moisture; No. 3 grade to 
call for 3 percent foreign material and 15 
percent moisture; and No. 4 grade to call 
for 5 percent foreign material and 17 per- 
cent moisture. 

“And that a copy of this resolution be 
sent immediately to the grain branch of 
USDA requesting immediate announce- 
ment of public hearings to effect such re- 
vision of grade.” 

The National Soybean Processors Associ- 
ation supported the Resolution and became 
one of the sponsors for a change in the 
soybean grading standards. Hearings were 
held at Toledo, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, De- 
catur and Minneapolis. Processor and 
grower representatives ably presented their 
positions at those hearings but to no avail. 
The grain branch of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture decided to make no changes 
in the established soybean grading stand- 
ards. 

The domestic soybean processor provides 
the outlet for a very large percentage of 
the soybean crop. Even though the growth 
of the soybean crop has been phenomenal, 
there has never been a year when the grow- 
er was unable to market his product. The 
soybean grower has never been plagued 
with the over-production problems which 
have affected the grower of practically 
every other farm crop. 


Marketing not Easy 

Providing markets for the soybean oil 
and soybean oil meal produced from the 
increased soybean production has not been 
easy. The processor had to enter into com- 
petition with well-established industries, 
and it is literally a miracle that today the 
domestic processor is disposing of nearly 
6 million tons of soybean oil meal and 
some 2 1/2 billion pounds of soybean oil 
in markets where the products were almost 
unknown 15 or 20 years ago. The industry 
has grown to be the largest domestic pro- 
ducer of vegetable oils and oilseed meals. 

Continual improvement in the quality of 
the products produced by the soybean 
processing industry has played an impor- 
tant role in the establishment of our in- 
dustry. The quality of the raw material— 
soybeans—is of extreme importance if we 
are to maintain and expand the present 
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market for soybean products. Thus, the 
soybean processor is vitally interested in 
soybean grading standards that will pro- 
vide the most practical high quality soy- 
bean for processing. 

Although we have not polled our in- 
dustry recently, I am confident that the 
soybean processor is still of the opinion, 
and would agree with the statement made 
in 1950 by your secretary-treasurer, that 
the present soybean grading standards 
penalize the careful producer and subsidize 
the careless one. The amendments request- 
ed by the American Soybean Association 
and supported by our processors in 1950 
are still necessary. 

The soybean processor bases his buying 
requirements on the No. 2 grade of soy- 
beans. This is the grade recognized by the 
Chicago Board of Trade futures market in 
which processors hedge their operations, 
and is for all practical purposes the funda- 
mental grade used by the industry. The al- 
lowance of 3 percent of foreign material 
in that grade under the present standards 
allows for deterioration of quality up to 
that point. In addition to providing a prob- 
lem of cleaning, the foreign material often- 
times is of high moisture content which 
gives the industry a problem in the storing 
of the This factor 
even more important as a larger percent- 


commodity. becomes 
age of the crop is stored on farms where 
turning of the beans is practically impos- 
The producer of 
has no real problem in maintaining foreign 
material at less than 2 percent. 


sible. careful soybeans 


The present moisture standard allowing 
a maximum of 14 percent in the No. 2 
grade is also unreasonable. Prudent ware- 
housemen seldom attempt to store soybeans 
of 14 percent moisture content for any 
length of time without turning the beans. 
In addition, it should be borne in mind 
that the present maximum moisture con- 
tent of soybean oil meal traded under our 
rules is 12 percent. Thus, the processor is 
heavily penalized when the raw material 
runs as high as 14 percent moisture. 


Export Markets 


We have been told that export markets 
have objected to the present soybean grad- 
ing standards. Reports indicate that the 
presence of foreign material, in particular, 
and relatively high moisture have had an 
effect on the export demand for U. S. 
soybeans. At one time a suggestion was ad- 
vanced that an export grade lowering both 
moisture and foreign material below the 
present U. S. standards should 
lished to maintain that market. It certain- 
ly would be folly to recognize the need 
for cleaner, lower moisture beans for the 
export market, which at best supplies a 
market for a small percentage of the crop, 
and at the same time attempt to enforce 
the present standards on the primary con- 
the 


be estab- 


sumer domestic soybean 


Would the 
1950 be practical? I believe that a review 
of the grading reports from shipments of 
to will 
quately prove that the good grower can 


processor. 


amendments requested in 


soybeans country elevators ade- 


The processor 

is interested in the 
grading standard 

that will provide 

the most practical 

high quality 

soybean for processing. 
Present standards 

do not offer this. 


well meet a 2 maximum foreign 


material standard and a 13 percent mois- 
for the No. 2 grade. 

In my estimation, a more realistic and 
tighter soybean grading standard would 
benefit the entire industry. The quality 
program of the soybean processor would be 
maintained and, result, we could 
look for further improvement in our mar- 
kets for soybean products. The prudent 
grower would benefit because the prices 
paid for soybeans would be based on a 
higher quality product. The improvement 
in quality of the soybean products would 
also maintain and, I believe, expand the 
market for soybean products. This would 
directly influence the demand for soybeans, 
and the soybean grower would certainly 
benefit. I, for one, am hopeful that the 
Department of Agriculture will review the 
able testimony presented at the 1951 series 


percent 


ture maximum 


as a 


of meetings and make the changes in the 
the soybean 
growers and processors requested. 


soybean standards which 
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Why We Need 
Changes in the 
Present Grading 
Standards 


HE REASONS why the American Soy- 
bean Association has advocated 
changes in the present soybean 


grading standards may be briefly and simp- 
ly stated. 


Ninety-five to ninety-eight percent of 
ill of the soybeans produced in the United 
States are harvested with combines ca- 
pable of delivering into the hopper soy- 
beans that do not contain more than 1 or 
114 percent of foreign material. This is on 
the assumption that the operator of the 
combine desires to turn out clean beans 
ind is willing to adjust his combine to do 


Because soybeans are usually combined 
when dry and because most farmers take 
pride in the product they produce, it fol- 
lows that a great bulk of the annual soy- 
bean crop comes to market relatively free 
of foreign material. 


Delivered Clean 

In the fall of the year one can travel 
from north to south and east to west and 
he will be impressed with the loads of 
clean beans being delivered to our local 
elevators and bins. If one will visit soy- 
bean processing plants during the harvest- 
ing season, he will note that the beans be- 
ing delivered, either by truck or rail, are 
also relatively clean and we believe that 
processors will agree that a fair, but de- 
creasing, percentage of the soybeans de- 
livered direct from the farms or through 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





local elevators contain not more than 1 
percent of foreign material. 

Later in the season when these proces- 
sors begin to receive beans from storage 
from local and terminal elevators an in- 
show up 
with foreign material which curiously ap- 
proximates 2.99999 percent. It is interest- 
ing to note the type of foreign material 
which appears in these beans coming from 


creasing percentage begins to 


storage. Wheat screenings seem to be a 


favorite material which shows up. Since 
the processor is buying beans on a No. 2 
basis he has no basis for complaint as long 
as the foreign material does not exceed 
3 percent. Increasing number of soybean 
producers, noting that their neighbors re- 
ceive as much for dirty beans containing 
2'4 to 3 percent foreign material, shut off 
the screens on their combines, remove the 
re-cleaners, and the percentage of beans 
containing unnecessary foreign material 
continues to increase. 

It just happens that the processors, and 
we admit that they are smart, are not magi- 
cians. This foreign material must be re- 
moved and it costs money to do so. Much 
of the foreign material is worthless and 
results in a processing loss. It happens also 
that the American Soybean Association 
does not believe that the processors absorb 
that loss. We believe that it is reflected 
across the board in a lower bid for No. 
2 beans and that the farmer himself ab- 
sorbs the loss. In absorbing this loss, he 
not only is not being paid for the dirt but 
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is being penalized for the cost of transport- 
ing and removing the unnecessary foreign 
material. 

Soybean handlers feel they have as much 
right to ship No. 2 beans containing up to 
3 percent foreign material to the foreign 
trade as they have to the domestic trade. 
In these instances, however, more damage 
is done to the American producer for sev- 
eral reasons. Transportation and handling 
costs are much greater and the cost and 
loss created by the unnecessary foreign ma- 
terial is much greater per bushel. This 
problem is aggravated, too, by the fact that 
most of the foreign mills are not as well 
equipped to re-clean the beans as are the 
processing plants in this country. 


Piles of Complaints 

The secretary of the American Soybean 
Association has piles and piles of corres- 
pondence having to do with complaints on 
the quality of American soybeans from all 
over Western Europe and even from Japan. 
It may surprise some of you to learn that 
Manchuria shipped over twice as many 
soybeans to Western Europe last year as 
we did. Manchurian beans are being de- 
livered to Europe and are described by 
our observers as “clean as a pin.” Not to 
fight for changes in grading standards 
which now contribute to the loss of this 
foreign market would be a betrayal of the 
American soybean grower whose best in- 
terest the American Soybean Association 
is under obligation to protect. 
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The American Soybean Association in 
the hearings conducted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture also recommended 
that the moisture limit in No. 2 beans be 
reduced from 14 to 13 percent, on the 
grounds that most of the beans going to 
market as No. 2 beans actually do not con- 
tain more than 13 percent moisture. While 
I still believe this recommendation was 
sound and realistic yet the moisture con- 
tent question could conceivably be an- 
swered by changing buying practices under 
the present grading standards as regards 
moisture content. 

At these hearings many unsupported 
statements were made but actually very lit- 
tle argument was presented against lower- 
ing the permissible foreign material con- 
tent in No. 2 beans from 3 to 2 percent. A 
few local elevator men were afraid that 
their farmers who brought in dirty beans 
would feel they were penalized. This is 
another way of saying that such an eleva- 
tor man fears to offend the farmer bring- 
ing in soybeans unnecessarily dirty but 
goes merrily on helping penalize the good 
farmers who bring in clean beans. 


Source of Profit 


Naturally, those who can make money 
dumping wheat screenings, weed seed and 
any other convenient and cheap foreign 
material and still qualify for the No. 2 
soybean price are not going to be in favor 
of changing the present standards. They 
relish the idea of making this extra profit 
made possible only by the fact that they 
are able to get clean country-run beans to 
which they can add this additional foreign 
material. 

The grain trade has so long thought of 
No. 2 wheat, No. 2 oats, No. 2 corn that 
it is practically impossible to put over 
any idea that No. 2 soybeans should not 
be as merchantable and as acceptable as 
other No. 2 grains. We know that the con- 
tamination which occurs with 3 percent 
allowable foreign material makes it difh- 
cult for our buyers to operate in the fu- 
ture market. When they buy, they do not 
know whether they are going to get 97 or 
99 percent of usable material in a bushel 
of beans. 

The only safe way for the users of soy 
beans to proceed is to assume that No. 2 
soybeans will contain 2.9999 percent for- 
eign material which means the Board of 
Trade quotations are conservatively 5 cents 
a bushel lower than they would be if buy- 
ers were assured of country-run beans con- 
taining only 1 to 1% percent foreign ma- 
terial. With country buying prices based 
on Chicago Board of Trade quotations it 
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is dificult for me to believe that the Ameri- 
can soybean producer is not “taking a 
licking” of 5 cents a bushel on at least 200 
million bushel of beans a year or a total 
loss of 10 million dollars a year as a result 
of the high limit of foreign material now 
allowed in No. 2 soybeans. 

Let us look at this problem from another 
angle. With soybeans selling at $2.60 to 
$3 per bushel, a bushel of No. 2 yellow 
beans containing a maximum of 3 _per- 
cent foreign material and 14 percent mois- 
ture is actually worth 12 cents to 15 cents 
per bushel less than beans containing 1 
percent foreign material and 10 or 11 per- 
cent moisture. Yet the farmer delivering 
the drier, cleaner beans receives no more 
for his product than does the farmer smart 


and lucky enough to get under the wire 
with maximum foreign material and mois- 
ture content. Certainly this injustice must 
be corrected or a rapid and expensive de- 
cline in the quality of American soybeans 
is bound to follow. 

True, improved buying practices includ- 
ing premiums for drier, cleaner beans 
would help, but so far we see no means of 
assuring ourselves that such improved buy- 
ing practices will be attained. 

In this discussion we should not confuse 
possible improved buying practices with 
this question of grading standards. Let us 
continue to suggest and promote better 
buving practices. But let us also con- 
tinue to campaign for improved grad- 
ing standards. 
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Why We Oppose 
Changes in the 
Soybean Grading 
Standards 


N DEFENDING OUR present soybean grad- 
I ing standards, | would like to discuss 
the moisture-and-dockage plus foreign 
material facto parately 
Theoretically, if we want 13° percent 
moisture beans all we have to do is just 
wait until the soybeans are dried to 13 
percent before we start to combine, and 
likewise, if we want 12 percent moisture 
beans we just wait for them to dry a little 
longer. If we can turn the rain on and off 
as we wish and also can have the sun and 
wind at our command, then this theory 
will work. But until that time, we must 
look at the practical side of this question. 
A 14 percent moisture bean is considered 
dry enough to store and will handle with 
less breakage (which results in dockage) 
than will a 12 or 13 percent moisture bean. 
It is the most practical moisture for the 
farmer to operate his combine on. A farm- 
er brings in a sample of beans to his ele- 
vator, say the middle of the afternoon, and 
finds his beans have 14 percent moisture. 
He immediately hurries home and starts to 
combine. He combines until evening and 


the beans are nice and dry, but when he_ 


starts the next morning after the dew is 
off he finds that the beans are tough. He 
takes a sample to the elevator again for 
a test and finds them 15 percent or per- 
haps 16 percent moisture. Why aren’t they 
dry? They were the day before. That is 
where the practical part enters into this 
moisture content. 


Control Rain, Sun 


Unless we can control the rain, the dew, 
the wind and sun, then the moisture con- 
tent is going to be different of a morning 
than of an afternoon. This means then 
that this farmer must wait until the beans 
dry down before he can start to combine. 
If he waits for 13 percent beans, there will 
be from one to two hours less combining 
time per day on the best days and a lot of 
days he will not be able to operate at all 
when perhaps he could on 14 percent 
moisture beans. If he is waiting for 12 
percent beans, he will find his combining 
time much less per day than on 13 per- 
cent beans. 

Another angle on the “wait until they 
are 12 or 13 percent beans” is the follow- 
ing of the bean crop with wheat. It is al- 
ways a rush to get the wheat in as early as 
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possible so it may get a good growth be- 
fore winter. The waiting for 12 or 13 per- 
cent beans might easily be the difference 
between a wheat crop and no wheat crop. 
The farmer needs the most practical mois- 
ture content in the grading standards to 
help him in his bean and wheat program 
and certainly 14 percent is more practical 
than 12 or 13 percent in that respect. 

If he waits for 12 or 13 percent mois- 
ture beans what is to be his reward? Beans 
at $3 per bushel are 5 cents per pound. If 
he waits for 13 percent beans and does not 
get an increase in price, then he is losing 
3 cents per bushel. Likewise if he waits 
for 12 percent moisture and gets no in- 
crease in price, he has lost 6 cents per 
bushel. Sixty pounds of beans when dried 
1 percent will weigh not over 59.4 pounds 
and probably will weigh a little less. At 
5 cents per pound or $3 per bushel this 
would bring $2.97. A bushel of 14 percent 
beans dried to 12 percent Would be worth 
$2.94 by the same method of calculation. 

There was a season or two when the 
farmer got a premium for 12 and 13 per- 
cent beans over 14 percent beans. At that 
time I believe it was 3 cents for each 1 
percent. At the present price for beans, 
the farmer would be ahead in dollars and 
cents to sell 14 percent moisture beans 
for 3 cents less than 13 percent or 6 cents 
less than 12 percent and at the same time 
get away from “pop outs” or other crop 
loss hazards as well as loss in combining 
time per day. We come to this conclusion 
on moisture content not merely by observ- 
ing the operation of one or two farmers 
but from observing the operation of thou- 
sands of farmers over a long period of 
time, 

In discussing dockage plus foreign ma- 
terial, again we must look at the prac- 
tical side of the question. Theoretically, 
if we want beans with not over 3 percent 
dockage and foreign material, all we do is 
have the farmer operate his combine so 
that 3 percent is the maximum, or if we 
want not over 2 percent, have him operate 
his combine so we won't have over 2 per- 
cent. But this is not so easily done. Dock- 
age can be controlled to a certain degree 
by the operator of the combine, but quite 
often we have field conditions so that no 
operator can eliminate all the dockage and 
foreign material. Again, here we favor the 
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3 percent dockage and foreign material 
combination because it is the most  prac- 
tical. I say it is the most practical because 
it permits the farmer to operate his com- 
bine in the most practical manner and 
permits the country elevator Operators as 
well as the terminal elevator operators to 
operate with a margin of assurance that 
they can deliver beans from their elevators 
within the 3 percent limit. 


Farmers Take Pride 


Farmers in general take a lot of pride 
in growing a crop of corn or beans free 
of weeds. He likewise is proud of his 
load of beans he delivers practically free 
rof weeds. He does not see how close he 
can come to that 3 percent without going 
over it. He tries to clean his beans as good 
as he can; and having a 3 percent maxi- 
mum instead of a 2 percent or 1 percent, 
does not mean we are going to receive 
that many more weeds. It simply means 
the country elevators can operate with a 
margin of assurance that they can receive 
beans and ship them without incurring a 
loss from increased dockage through hand- 
ling. The same assurance is afforded the 
terminal operator under the 3 percent mar- 
gin. 

There is no fast means of determining 
dockage and foreign material direct from 
field. A certain size sieve for bottom, sep- 
arates the dockage, and all other matter 
other than beans that does not pass this 
sieve is foreign material. Weed seed com- 
ing direct from field are usually green 
and swollen until they do not pass thru 
this sieve. This necessitates picking them 
out of the beans by hand which requires a 
lot of time. Imagine a country elevator re- 
ceiving 250 to 300 loads of beans a day 
and running that many such tests. It gets 
to the point where it is not practical from 
labor requirement. On a 3 percent basis an 
observing operator can eliminate a lot of 
this, but on a 1 or 2 percent basis he could 
not. 

We also find it very difficult to obtain 
average samples from a farmer's load. 
Weed seeds have a tendency to stay where 
they fall while beans will roll, thus mak- 
ing the dockage uneven in the load. If you 
probe where the weeds have fallen most, 
chances are you will not have a fair sam- 
ple, and if you do not probe anywhere they 
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have fallen, then again you will not have 
a representative sample. The 3 percent 
basis makes for better relations between 
the farmer and the elevator because it is 
more practical, 


Breakage in Handling 

We also favor the 3 percent dockage and 
foreign material from the standpoint of 
breakage in handling. We find it impos- 
sible to handle beans without increasing 
the percentage of dockage in them because 
of the breakage. Each time they are hand- 
led, the dockage increases. We receive the 
beans from the farmer and place them in 
our storage. In time we ship them to a 
terminal where again they are unloaded 
and placed in storage. In time he loads 
these beans to go to the processor or for 
export as the case may be. This means 
these beans must be handled a minimum of 
four times if the terminal elevator is to 
handle beans. This means a large increase 
in the amount of dockage in these beans. 
Not an increase in weed seed but chips of 
beans which will pass thru the dockage 
sieve. 

When we had the 1 percent dockage 
grading standard requirement, a_ large 
number of terminal elevators refused to 
handle beans because they knew they 
could not store them without incurring a 
dockage loss. Those who did handle them 
experienced heavy dockage losses. Even 
country elevators experienced losses from 
dockage increase and beans had to be 
handled two more times at least before the 
terminal disposed of them. The soybean 
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crop was much smaller then than now but 
even then with the smaller crop, it de- 
moralized the market at harvest peak be- 
cause the processors could not handle them 
fast enough, and beside, it took the ter- 
minal elevator out of the picture and left 
our markets at the mercy of the proces- 
sors who had beans running out their ears. 

What would they do with this year’s 
crop without the terminal elevators? What 
would beans be worth today if the terminal 
elevators were not in the market? What 
basis would new crop beans be relative to 
the November option? Just look back to 
the year when the grading standard re- 
quirements were 1 percent maximum and 
compare them with now or last season. 
You will find that basis 5 to 10 cents wid- 
er on the 1 percent maximum. You might 
ask what difference should this make? It 
means just this: That when a. processor 
has his tracks full of beans, his unlo&ding 
facilities taxed to the limit, he 
want any more beans. But if our elevator 
is full of beans and I tell him I have just 
got to move some beans so I can take 


doesn’t 


more beans from the farmer, then he buys 
them at his own basis and I have to bid 
the farmer less for beans. The terminal ele- 
vators are very important in the problem of 
handling and storing soybeans. Let us not 
eliminate them by a 1 or 2 percent dock 
age and foreign material maximum. 

LET’S BE PRACTICAL. 

In reviewing our operations at Reming- 
ton for 1950 harvest I find 59 percent of 
our beans were 13 percent moisture or less. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Institute and we are studying improve- 
ments in the components and their combi- 
nations which may make the spread satis- 
factory for actual Army use. We have 
hopes that these mixtures may also serve as 
basic ingredients for many food specialties 
for civilian use. 

This brief resume has touched on many 
of the research problems of soybeans and 
their utilization which are currently studied 
at the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. It cannot cover the hundreds of 
topics on which information has been fur- 
nished during the year. 

In urging the establishment, first of the 
U. S. Regional Soybean Industrial Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and then of the Regional 
Laboratories, the American 
Association may not have re- 
having an 


Research 
Soybean 
alized the great value of 
accumulation of research data in one place 
and by one group over a period of years. 
In the 16 years since the Soybean Labora- 
tory first opened its doors at Urbana, the 
intrinsic value of this knowledge has been 
clearly demonstrated. 

With continuation of the close coopera- 
tion between the agronomists of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering and the chemists of the 
Bureau of -Agricultural and_ Industrial 
Chemistry, and with your continued inter- 
est and support, we expect to further ad- 
vance our knowledge of soybeans and their 
products in the coming years, and to fur- 
ther aid the members of the soybean indus- 
try. 
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FEEDING 





The 

Protein Deficit 
in Livestock 
Feeding in the 
United States 


NE MEASURE of the level of living of 
O any country is the quantity of food 

that comes from livestock as dis- 
tinguished from that coming directly from 
plants, especially grains. A few facts will 
emphasize how high our level of living is 
and how much we depend on livestock for 
the food we eat. In 1950 about 40 percent 
of all the food energy supplied by foods 
consumed in the United States came from 
livestock and livestock products. Even more 
striking, probably more than three-fifths of 
all the protein in human foods came from 
livestock. 

Another measure of the importance of 
livestock in our economy is the percentage 
of total farm marketings supplied by live- 
stock. In recent years farmers have been 
getting between 55 and 60 percent of their 
total value of sales from sales of livestock 
and livestock products. 

(1) Most of the data in this paper were devel- 


oped by Ralph D. Jennings, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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I mention these brief facts to highlight 
the importance of our livestock indusiry, 
and to serve as a perspective for a discus- 
sion of the place of soybean oil meal in 
livestock feeding. It has an important and 
growing place, although it is probable that 
comparatively few people are fully aware 
of its importance. 


In tracing the place of soybean oil meal, 
let's go back for a moment to the three- 
fifths of the food protein in the American 
diet that is supplied by livestock and live- 
stock products, 

In this country an average person con- 
sumes annually about 60 — of pro- 
tein in the meat, milk, and eggs that he 
eats. This protein, and the additional 
amount needed to keep the animals going, 
is obtained from the feed that the live- 
stock and poultry eat. We have estimated 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
that 60 percent of the protein consumed by 
livestock comes from hay and pasture, 20 
to 25 percent from grains, and: the remain- 
ing 15 to 20 percent mainly from high-pro- 
tein feeds. Although this last category, 
which includes the oilseed meals, does not 
appear large percentagewise, it has great 
economic importance because it is from 
these high-protein feeds that much of the 
improvement in balancing of livestock ra- 
tions comes from. 

Production of high-protein feeds is now 
about double the prewar figure. The high- 
protein byproduct feeds processed from 
corn, barley, and other small grains are up 
about 60 percent. Animal-protein feeds, ex- 
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cluding skimmilk fed, are up only about 
15 percent, while only two-thirds as much 
skimmilk is fed to livestock as before 
World War II. Thus the great increase has 
come in the oilseed meals, most of it from 
soybean oil meal. Production of soybean 
oil meal in 1951 was four and one-half 
times as much as in 1937-41, whereas pro- 
duction of all other oilseed meals was up 
only 30 percent. Soybean meal in 1951 

counted for more than 5.5 million tons of 
the 9 million tons of all oilseed meals, or 
not far from two-thirds of the total. This is 
a great shift from the situation in 1937-41, 
when less than a third of the total produc- 
tion of oilseed meals came from soybeans. 

This, then, is the picture of where live- 
stock get the protein they use—from hay 
and pasture, grains, and high-protein feeds. 
How well do the supplies of feedstuffs 
available for feeding livestock match the 
nutritional requirements of the animals for 
the protein that means efficient production 
of meat, milk, and eggs? 

Using the feeding standards set up by 
animal nutritionists, we have attempted to 
calculate how nearly the present feed sup- 
ply in the United States comes to meeting 
these accepted feeding standards so far as 
the protein needed in livestock feed is con- 
cerned (table From these calculations 
it is apparent that the amount of protein 
our livestock get falls far short of this 
standard, and that apparently there is a 
large protein deficit in livestock feeding. 
Expressed in soybean-meal equivalent, the 
deficit in 1951 amounted to about 5 million 


Table 1. — Deficit in protein for all livestock, 1937-41 average, 1942-46 average and 1947-51 





Feeding year Total 
beginning digestible 
October 1 protein 
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Total Deficit expressed 
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(1) Using requirements given in feeding standards as the quantity needed. 
2) In all grain (excluding corn in silage) and byproduct feeds including seeds and skimmilk fed. 
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tons, or not far from the total tonnage of 
soybean oil meal produced last year. 

Despite the large increase in production 
of oilseed meal, the deficit in 1951, which 
is estimated at the equivalent of 60 pounds 
of soybean meal for each animal unit in 
the United States, was only slightly smaller 
than the 63-pound deficit in 1937-41. Thus 
we see that apparently very little progress 
was made in reducing the protein deficit 
during the last decade or more. The princi- 
pal reason for this lack of improvement is 
that the total quantity of grain fed is up 
one-fourth along with higher than prewar 
numbers of livestock. 

Dairy cattle and poultry come nearest to 
obtaining the protein needed for balanced 
nutrition. In part at least, this is due to 
developments in the mixed-feed industry. 
More than a fourth of the feed for dairy 
cows is commercially mixed. Practically 
all of the feed for broilers and probably 
nearly half the feed for laying flocks and 
farm-raised chickens is commercially mix- 
ed. In recent years there has been a trend 
toward commercial supplements for hogs 
and away from direct purchase of tankage, 
soybean oil meal, and such feeds. The little 
data we have indicate that even so most 
farmers feed hogs much less protein than 
is needed for good nutrition and less than 
it would pay them to feed. 

But in any case. it is apparent that a 
large gap exists between nutritional re 
quirements of livestock for protein as meas- 
ured by feeding standards and the amount 
of protein available in the present feed 
supply. Why does this gap exist? What are 
the opportunities for filling the gap? And 
what is the place of soybean oil meal in 
the picture? I should like to discuss these 
questions briefly. 

Much progress has been made by farmers 
in feeding better balanced rations, but 
much remains to be accomplished in this 
field. It is often a complex and difficult job 
to combine the various feeds available into 
desirable rations. Changing price relation- 
ships complicate the task. Many farmers no 
doubt feed less protein than is desirable 
for most efficient production because of the 
relatively high cost of adding all the pro- 
tein recommended in the ration, and the 
uncertainty that it will pay out. There is 
thus a tendency to underfeed protein be- 
cause of the cost factor. 

Now as to the opportunities for filling 
the protein-deficit gap. If all livestock ra- 
tions were balanced by use of high-protein 
concentrate feeds a tremendous expansion 
would be necessary—if it all came from 
soybean oil meal, almost double the cur- 
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rent production would be needed. While 
this might be an enticing prospect from 
some standpoints, it is not likely to be 
achieved in this way—at least not in the 
near future. A principal reason is that most 
of the high-protein concentrates, except 
soybean oil meal, are secondary products 
or byproducts from other production pro- 
cesses and are not produced primarily for 
protein feeds. Hence, changes in demand 
for high-protein feeds influence production 
of the parent product relatively little. Their 
production depends more on the demand 
for such things as cotton, fats and oils, 
meat, fish, corn starch, and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

No single approach will solve the prob- 
lem. The job of supplying the proper kinds 


of livestock feed to fill the present protein 
deficit and to meet expanding demands in 
the future is so big that it needs to be 
tackled on many fronts. 

For dairy cattle, beef cattle, and sheep 
the deficit in protein can be greatly helped 
or perhaps entirely overcome by improve- 
ment in the protein content of hay and 
pasture. This can be brought about in sev- 
eral ways: (1) by using forage plants with 
a higher protein content, such as alfalfa 
hay and ladino pasture, (2) by increasing 
the volume of hay and pasture produced 
through either more acres or higher yields, 
or both, and (3) by using practices in 
harvesting hay and forage that better pre- 
serve the protein content. Good pasture 
also reduces the requirements for protein 
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in concentrate feeds for hogs and poultry. 
The cooperative grasslands program of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Land- 
Grant Colleges is aimed at fostering these 
needs for grassland improvement. 

Relatively recent production of urea on 
a commercial scale offers some opportunity 
for saving high-protein feeds in cattle and 
sheep rations. When urea is added to a 
ration that is low in protein but which has 
sufficient starch, it is converted into pro- 
tein by bacteria in ‘the digestive tract of 
ruminants. One pound of urea plus six or 
seven pounds of grain will replace about 
seven pounds of soybean meal. When the 
price of oil meal is less than about one 
and one-half times the price of corn or 
other feed grains, the economic incentive 
to use urea is slight. This is about the 
relationship between feed 
grains and oil meal for much of the coun- 


usual price 
try. The greatest economic advantage for 
urea is in the western Cornbelt and the 
Great Plains region, where the price ratio 
is usually well above 1.5. 


Expansion in Urea 


A considerable expansion in the produc- 
tive capacity of urea is anticipated in the 
next few years in connection with expan- 
sion of our fertilizer plant capacity. How 
much of this will go into feed use probably 
will depend largely on the relative price 


of jeed grains and oil meals. 


Another development is the synthetic 
production of some of the amino acids that 
are in protein. These are being produced 
by the chemical industry to step up the 
content of desirable amino acids in feeds. 
Just how far this development will go it is 
hard to say. If it is profitable it could be- 


come a real factor in the protein situation. 


So far I have discussed some of the ways 
of filling the protein deficit in livestock 
feeding that are not directly related to the 
use of soybean oil meal. Some of these 
ways are competitive with use of soybean 
oil meal and others will supplement its 
use. How much of a place soybean oil meal 
will have in filling the protein gap will no 
doubt be a subject of concern for this 
group for a long time to come. We can, 
however, review to advantage some rela- 
tively recent developments and some e 


nomic relationships, because they have a 
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bearing upon future changes in livestock 
feeding. 

The discovery a few years ago that vita- 
min B-12, when added to soybean or other 
plant protein, resulted in a growth response 
of both pigs and chickens in line with 
those obtained when animal proteins are 
included in the diet was a boon to soy- 
bean oil meal at the expense of the animal 
proteins. This has been one of the reasons 
why prices of oilseed meal in recent years 
have been relatively more favorable than 
earlier compared to both prices of corn 
and of animal protein. 

The recent discovery that antibiotics 
stimulate growth in poultry and hogs and 
perhaps result in some saving in feed, in- 
cluding protein, would not seem to result 
in less demand for soybean meal. 

Hogs are now probably fed much less 
high-protein feed than it would pay to 
feed. It is likely that consumption of pro- 
tein supplements for hogs will greatly in- 
crease in the next few years and that soy- 
bean oil meal will be the principal high- 
protein feed in these supplements. Studies 
show that when 15 pounds of soybean oil 
meal is fed per 100 pounds of gain on hogs 
in the dry lot it takes about 470 pounds of 
corn to make the 100 pounds of gain. When 
the soybean oil meal is increased to 30 
pounds it takes only 425 pounds of corn. 
Thus the additional 15 pounds of soybean 
oil meal results in feeding 45 pounds les: 
corn, or one pound of soybean oil meal 
saves three pounds of corn. If 50 pounds of 
soybean oil meal are fed per 100 pounds 
gain, each pound above 30 pounds will 
save more than 2.6 pounds of corn. How- 
ever, when soybean oil meal is increased 
from 50 to 75 pounds, each additional 
pound saves only about 1.4 pounds of corn. 
As the average price of soybean meal in 
the Cornbelt is usually about one and one- 
half times the price of corn, it would pay 
to feed up to about 65 pounds of soybean 
meal per 100 pounds gain in the dry lot. 
This level of feeding soybean meal requires 
only about 345 pounds of corn compared 
with 470 pounds when 15 pounds of soy- 
bean meal is fed per 100 pounds of gain. 
Such a ration will furnish about the level 
of protein recommended by animal hu-- 
bandmen for hogs fed in dry lot. 

The few data that are available indicate 
that a large proportion of farmers feed 


less than 40 pounds of soybean oil meal 
equivalent per 100 pounds of gain on hogs, 
although it is profitable to feed well above 
that level. The feeding of soybean meal to 
hogs either as such or in a commercial 
supplement seems to offer the principal 
opportunity for expansion. 


* * & 


These are some of the developments that 
indicate a continuing strong demand for 
high-protein feeds, including soybean meal. 
But certain straws in the wind indicate 
that less protein than was formerly con- 
sidered desirable may be sufficient for nu- 
tritional needs. An experiment by the Bur- 
eau of Dairy Industry in feeding dairy 
cows in three successive lactations showed 
that a level of 10 to 11 percent protein 
produced as much milk as two higher- 
level rations. The cows were fed timothy 
hay, silage, and a little alfalfa. An experi- 
ment in hog feeding at the Lowa Station 
showed that when an antibiotic is added to 
a ration balanced with respect to vitamin 
B-12, other B vitamins and minerals, the 
daily gains with a ration containing 20 
percent less protein than was formerly con- 
sidered necessary were as good as with the 
higher level of protein. If these conclu- 
sions are substantiated by further research 
it would mean that the present level of 

high-protein feeds would 
balance nutritional 


production of 
more nearly require- 
ments than we have calculated here. 
These calculations assume that the pro- 
tein feeds will be distributed to the dif- 
ferent livestock and to various parts of the 
country according to nutritional needs. 
However, under many cir¢umstances feeds 
are used more according to relative prices 
than according to nutritional needs. In the 
South, for instance, cottonseed meal is 
often only a little higher in price than 
corn. It is thus commonly used in place of 
grain rather than as a supplement. This is 
also true in some years with other oil 
meals in the North and East. The average 
price of soybean oil meal on Illinois farms 
is 1.6 times the price of corn; in New 
York this ratio is 14. The average ratio 
vetween the price of cottonseed meal and . 
grain sorghum in Colorado is 2.0. 
Ordinarily the oil meals are more ex- 
pensive relative to grain in the western 
Cornbelt and in the Great Plains than in 
most other parts of the country. Thus less 
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protein than necessary from a nutritional 
standpoint is often fed in these parts of 
the country and more than is necessary in 
other parts, depending upon the relative 
prices of the high-protein feeds and grains. 

Where and how high-protein feeds are 
used is also affected by other economic 
developments. The great expansion in the 
use of soybean oil meal has been closely 
tied in with the growth of the poultry in- 
dustry and the shift to commercial mixed 
feeds in that industry and in dairying. 
More than 30 million tons of commercial 
mixed feed was produced in 1951. It prob- 
ably contained about 414 to 5 million tons 
of oilseed meal, of which 3'4 to 4 million 
tons was soybean oil meal. Production of 
commercial mixed feed is nearly two and 
one-half times as large as it was 12 years 
ago. The growth of this industry has paral- 
leled the great increase in the use of soy- 
bean oil meal. About half of the com- 
mercial mixed feed is used by poultry. The 
phenomenal development of the broiler in- 
dustry has been an important factor in the 
increased use of soybean meal. 


7 . * 


What does all this mean so far as the 
future prospects of soybean meal are con- 
cerned? In comparing 1951 with 1937-41, 
we have seen that although the quantity 
of grain fed to livestock was up only 25 
percent and the quantity of animal pro- 
tein was actually less than prewar, about 
four and one-half times as much soybean 
oil meal was fed. 

This expansion in use came about be- 
cause of the acceptance of soybean oil meal 


as an excellent livestock feed and because 
farmers expanded production of the crop 
rapidly as they learned about the place of 
soybeans in their farming systems and how 
to produce them efficiently. Even with the 
large expansion in production of soybeans, 
the price of soybean oil meal stayed in 
line generally with other feed prices—that 
is, in 1951, most feed prices, including soy- 
bean meal were about two and one-half 
times prewar. This represents a real in- 
crease in demand for soybean meal. 

Although the rapid-expansion phase of 
soybean production is probably past, there 
is still room for further expansion if the 
demand continues to develop. The outlook 
for soybeans is relatively more favorable 
than that for most other oilseed crops, 
largely because with relative yields and 
prices of oil and meal, the main product 
has become soybean meal and oil has be- 
come the byproduct. Meals from other oil- 
seeds are still the byproducts and_prob- 
ably will continue so. 

The price and demand outlook for soy- 
beans thus depends strongly on the future 
prospects for the livestock industry. Funda- 
mentally and for the long pull, demand for 
livestock and livestock products will con- 
tinue to grow as our population increases. 
Each year in the United States we now 
add over 2 million new consumers. Even 
though the birth rate should drop off from 
present levels it is easy to see an increase 
of 1 percent or more per year in popula- 
tion, 

The long-run problem in agriculture 
seems to be largely one of expanding out- 


put in agriculture, and particularly of live- 
stock, to meet expanding demands of a 
larger population. By 1975 we probably 
will need 25 to 30 percent more farm pro- 
duction in the United States than today, 
and it could be more. 


Immediate Prospects 


And how about the more immediate fu- 
ture? 

The prospect on Aug. 1 was for a feed- 
grain crop only slightly larger than that of 
1951 and for another reduction in carry- 
over of feed grains into the 1952-53 feed- 
ing year beginning October 1. The number 
of grain-consuming livestock in 1952-53 
probably will be 1 to 2 percent smaller 
than this year. Beef cattle will increase, 
but the number of hogs fed next spring 
may be down 8 to 10 percent even if the 
1953 spring pig crop is larger than in 
1952. The total number of dairy cattle 
and poultry may not differ much from that 
of the current year. The number of birds in 
laying flocks will be down but a larger 
number of broilers and farm chickens are 
expected to be raised in 1953 than in 1952. 

The Aug. 1 estimate of soybean produc- 
tion was 6 percent less than the 1951 crop. 
Flaxseed was down 12 percent. With grain- 
consuming livestock down only 1 or 2 per- 
cent it looks as though the demand for 
soybean oil meal would continue strong 
in the coming year. A better picture will 
be available in the next month or two when 
we know more certainly than we do now 
how much will be produced from this 
year’s crops. 
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ROTEX Screener No. 82 


With two screen surfaces, each 40 by 120 inches. 


Wherever there is a screening operation 
in a soybean plant, you will find that 
ROTEX Screeners can handle it to a real 
advantage. 


At the present time ROTEX are being 
widely used for the rough cleaning of 
whole soybeans, for further cleaning 
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fine screen, for the sizing of soybean 
meal, both before and after grinding 
and for the removal of fine dust from fin- 
ished meal. 
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ball mesh cleaning system. 


While the screen box action stratifies the 
material and conveys it over the screen 
surface at an angle of inclination of only 
4 degrees, the rubber balls, bouncing 
continuously and uniformly against the 
underside of the screen mesh, keep the 
entire area of the screen mesh open and 
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free from clogging, thus assuring a com- 
plete separation and a maximum capa- 
city per square foot of screen aree. 
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thus often eliminating expensive spout- 
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building ROTEX Screeners, with thou- 
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isfactory continuous operation. 
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screening requirements and allow us to 
give you detailed information on ROTEX 
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Crop Outlook Shows Improvement 


With drought and above-normal 
heat broken in many areas where it 
existed a month earlier. crop pros- 
pects improved during August and 
many observers believe total yield 
will be higher than the 264 million 
bushels forecast by the U. S. Depart- 
Avriculture Aug. I. 


reported in 


ment of 

Drought was. still 
southern Indiana, Arkansas. Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, but in most of 
these states the condition was spotted. 

Maturity of the crop was about 
normal or ahead of normal. and there 
seemed to be little worry about frost 
in most areas. With 
dates the great bulk of the crop will 


mature. 


normal frost 


The vield was still reported down 

as compared with 1951—in Ar- 
kansas. Indiana. Kansas. Louisiana. 
Virginia and Wisconsin. Yields are 
reported above last year in Alabama. 
lowa (yield per acre but not total). 
Minnesota, Mississippi. Missouri and 
Nebraska. Total yields are reported 
the same as last vear in Illinois and 
Ohio. 

Weed control is reported good in 
most areas. Bad_ infestations of 
worms in the Midsouth will have an 
undetermined effect on yield. 

Reports indicate more soybeans 
may be sold direct from the combine 
than was true last year. unless the 
market breaks at harvest time. There 


is little disposition to sell below ceil? 


ings. 

Aug. 1 conditions pointed to a 
soybean production of 264 million 
bushels, about 6 percent less than last 
year and 12 percent less than the rec- 
ord 1950 crop, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture crop re- 
porting board. The indicated U. S. 
yield of 19.0 bushels per acre is well 
below the 21.2 bushels harvested last 
year and slightly below the 10-year 
average of 19.4 bushels per acre. 

Yield prospects on Aug. 1 varied 
widely by states and areas. The sea- 
son started under generally favorable 
conditions with most of the acreage 
planted earlier than usual. Drought 
during July severely affected yield 
prospects in much of the Southern 
soybean area and some acreage in- 
tended for beans will be diverted to 
hay. 


The heavy producing North Cen- 


72 


tral states, except Missouri. were not 
heavily hit by the drought. Even in 
that state. soybeans withstood the dry 
weather and high temperatures re- 
markably well. 


Alabama 

H. ) 2 W est. Bay Minette. for southwest 
(Aug. 26): Some beans will be late due to 
dry weather in June. Beans never looked 
better. Yield prospect 105 percent of 1951. 
Farm storage well above last year. Just 
came back from central Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Saw nothing on the way 
that would cause us any worry. 


Arkansas 

L. M. Humphrey. R. L. Dortch Seed 
Farms, Scott, for Little Rock area (Aug. 
23): Maturity normal. Weather and mois- 
ture conditions much improved since last 
report. Got rains at critical times and 
temperatures have been more favorable. 
Per acre yield about 80 percent of 1951. 
Fotal probably 90 percent. Worms of sev- 
eral kinds getting bad enough to require 
dusting some places. Probably 10 to 20 per- 
cent increase in farm and elevator storage. 

Jake Hartz. Jr.. Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 


Stuttgart, for east south central (Aug. 


25): Maturity of crop five days late. 
Weather cool and will need moisture in 
five days. Total yield prospect 10 percent 
less than 1951. Grass in late beans. Corn 
ear worms, clover leaf worms and army 
worms present in all fields. Spraying going 
on at present time. Ample storage facili- 
ties. 

Paul C, Hughes, manager Farmers Soy- 
bean Corp., and Keith Bilbrey. county 
agent, Mississippi County. Blytheville, for 


north Mississippi County (Aug. 25): Ma- 
turity normal. Ogden may be seven days 
late in setting crop but may mature on 
normal date. Four-inch rain Aug. 12 broke 
drought in this area and insured a bean 
crop. Moisture still good. Yield still in 
doubt but looks as good as last year. Bean 
beetle population first of August. Down 
considerably now and perhaps did not ef- 
fect total yield. Green clover worms in 
every field in Midsouth. Cannot estimate 
extent of damage, if any, at this time. Get 
from five to 50 worms per yard of row. 
Some corn ear worms in beans too. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin (Aug. 19): 
Soybeans blooming, setting pods. Good 


yields in prospect in many counties. 


Illinois 
ae 8 
central (Aug. 25): 
nights. Days 85-88 
if we don't get moisture before Sept. 1. 
Yield looks little better than 1951 but 

must have rain soon. 

Albert Dimond, Lovington, for Moultrie 
County (Aug. 23): Outlook excellent if 
we get bright weather to finish off. As good 


Simcox, Assumption, for south 
Maturity normal. Cool 


Beans wil! be small 


or better yield per acre than last year. 
Acreage down 10 to 15 percent. Weed 
control fair to good. Late rains made them 
better, Never saw such a good year for pig 
weeds, Will be decidedly less farm and 
elevator storage as compared to 1951 if 
price holds. 

J. E. Johnson. Champaign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties (Aug. 23): 
Maturity week 
could be from continued rain from now on 


advanced. Only change 
out—not probable. Plenty of rain, temper- 
atures unseasonably low. Many fields full 


podded with beans one-half developed. 


SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 
Aug. 1 report of USDA Crop Reporting Board 
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Very earliest seedings suffered from 15 
days of extreme heat without rain. This 
a very small percent of acreage. Most 
growers expect high average yield, a few 
even larger yields than 1951. Weed con- 
trol better than usual. Very weedy fields 
rare exception. Total acreage cleanest for 
several years. Some bean beetles, damage 
negligible. Selling will total slightly high- 
er from harvest than in 1951. 


Gilbert F. Smith, Mahomet, for east 
central (Aug. 24): Beans are coming to 
maturity rapidly. We have enough mois- 
ture but could use another shower this 
week. Believe will be little difference in 
yield with 1951. Beans as clean of weeds 
as I have ever seen. 


Robert W. Weitzer, Carrollton, for west 
central (Aug 26): Maturity 100 percent 
of normal. Weather and moisture now ideal 
for crop. Had two-inch rain last week. 
Yield will be about 85 percent of normal. 
Lots of weeds this year. Many acres will be 
sprayed with defoliant. 


Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west cen- 
tral (Aug. 30): Maturity of crop week to 
10 days early. Days hot and dry. Nights 
cool, Yield looks about equal to 1951. Some 
complain of only one to two beans in pod. 
Weed control not too good. 


Indiana 

K. E. Beeson, secretary-treasurer, Indi- 
ana Corn Growers’ Association, Lafayette 
(Aug. 27): Very favorable conditions 
throughout growing season in northern 
counties but conditions elsewhere variable 
with droughts of more or less duration 
handicapping much of remainder of state. 
With average frost dates almost all crop 
should mature. Per acre and total yield 
prospect less than 1951. 

Clark L. Baker, Production and Market- 


ing Administration, Indianapolis (Aug. 
26): Maturity normal. North half of state 


weather and moisture normal, south half 
dry. Has cut yield in this area 30 percent 
below normal. Total yield 85 percent of 
1951. 

George K. Black, J. A. McCarty Seed 
Co., Evansville, for southwestern (Aug. 
26): Maturity five to ten days early. Very 
dry. About 30 percent reduction in yield. 
Considerable grasshopper damage. Rela- 
tively few beans will sell below ceiling. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, for south 
central (Aug. 26): Maturity normal. Leaves 
beginning to yellow on upland spots. Rath- 
er severe drought during July. I believe 
soybeans little affected though many pro- 
ducers were sure they were ruined. Ninety- 
six percent of crop will mature. Yield pros- 
pects equal to 5 percent above 1951. Lin- 
colns going down in some black areas. 
Hawkeyes okay. Ragweeds showing heads 
badly in many fields. Note stem canker 
infestation developing in both Hawkeyes 
and Lincolns. 


Iowa 

O. N. LaFollette, LaFollette Label Serv- 
ice, Indianola (Aug. 22): Maturity ahead 
of normal. Iowa will register new high in 
average yield per acre. Some weedy fields, 
particularly in south Iowa. 

Roy J. Sand, Marcus, for Cherokee Coun- 
ty (Aug. 25): Maturity two weeks ad- 
vanced. Ample moisture. Weather excel- 
lent. We feel soybeans in county will yield 
about three to five bushels more than in 
1951. Most fields pretty clean. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for western 
(Aug. 26): Maturity ahead of normal ex- 
cept for flood area in Missouri bottom. All 
will mature except this area. Weather and 
moisture conditions excellent. Yield pros- 
pect better than 1951. 

U. S. Department of Commerce Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin (Aug. 19): 
Soybean development ahead of normal; 83 
percent of crop podded compared to 57 


percent last year. 
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Kansas 

H. L. Collins, agricultural statistician, 
Topeka (Aug. 26): Maturity a little ahead 
ef normal. Has been very dry in most im- 
portant soybean areas. Good rains last two 
weeks have temporarily relieved situation. 
Per acre yield down markedly from last 
year; total yield down slightly because of 
acreage increase. Late beans weedy. 


Kentucky 

A. J. Reisz, Ohio Valley Soybean Corp., 
Henderson, for area (Sept. 4): Maturity 
near normal. Weather cool and dry. Yield 
prospect 70 percent of 1951. Many beans 
being cut for hay. 
Louisiana 

W.M. Scott. Scott Plantations, Tallulah, 
for Louisiana Delta (Aug. 25): Maturity 
of crop normal. Weather and moisture 
conditions very spotted. Some scattered lo- 
cal showers last week but generally still 
dry. Frost by Oct. 25 would probably get 
some late beans in dry areas. Yield pros- 
pect 80 to 85 percent of 1951. Has been 
too dry and hot for beans to pod well. 
Weed control fairly successful as a whole. 
Some exceptionally good. Some grasshop- 
pers and blister veetles. Twenty percent 
more farm and elevator storage than last 
year, but some will lack storage. 


Minnesota 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & Nurs- 
ery Co., Faribault, for southeastern (Aug. 
25): Maturity about average. Moisture 
ample. Temperatures below normal last 
two weeks. Crop will mature about Sept. 
25 to Oct. 1. Yield per acre and total for 
area 5 to 10 percent over 1951. Most fields 
weedy. 

C. F. Marshall, Honeymead Products 
Co., Mankato (Aug. 25): Maturity later 
than normal owing to high moisture and 
abnormally big weeds. Would like some 
hot weather right in here for development 
of oil in beans. Prospective yield between 
18 and 19 bushels per acre. More farm 
and elevator storage compared with last 
year unless price at ceiling. 

R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for south cen- 
tral (Aug. 27): Maturity of crop perhaps 
week late. Moisture good. Weather too 
cool to hasten ripening. Yield prospect 
possibly 1 or 2 percent above 1951. Weed 
control ranges good to terrible. On whole 
about average. With more beans will be 
less storage space than last year. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for south- 
west (Aug. 26): Maturity ahead of nor- 
mal. Some dry areas affecting normal de- 
velopment. Some beans turning yellow now. 
Per acre and yield prospect 110 percent of 
1951. Where excessive moisture fields are 
developing weeds. Storage should be no 
problem. 

Mississippi 

H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, for Bolivar 
and Washington Counties (Aug. 23): Ma- 
turity normal. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions spotted after very long dry growing 
season. Some sections have had moisture to 
help fill out soybeans. Still very dry in 
some sections. Yield prospect looks good 
and far above last year, depending on rain- 
fall. Considerable increase in farm storage. 
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THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Outdoor Type Solvent Extraction Plant 


HERE’S WHY MORE AND MORE SOY BEAN PROCESSORS 
ARE SELECTING FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


nue : =. 
@ High quality products @ Efficient operation 
Golden dust-free meal Highest oil yields 
Best quality oil Lowest solvent loss 
Lowest maintenance 


Rugged equipment @ Safe operation 
More capacity per day An unique safety 
every day record 


More than sixty percent of all tonnage of oil bearing seeds 
and nuts is processed by French extraction equipment. 
We build Hydraulic Presses, Mechanical Screw Presses 
and Solvent Extraction Plants. As builders of all types 
of equipment we can recommend without prejudice the 
most economical and satisfactory machinery for your 


Plant View, Victory Mills, Limited, 
needs. 


Toronto, Canada 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO- U.S.A. 


EXTRACTORS FOR EVERY OIL SEED—DIRECT EXTRACTION OR PREPRESSING 
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Missouri 

John E. Brown, Cypress Land Farms 
Co., St. Louis, for New Madrid Coun- 
ty (Aug. 23): Maturity of crop week 
late. Weather and moisture conditions 
excellent. Crop will mature unless extra 
early frosts. Serious infestation of web 
worm and bean leaf beetle. 

J. Ross Fleetwood, Columbia (Aug. 24): 
Maturity about normal. Moisture sufficient 
in nearly all areas. A little too much in 
some sections. Weather has been quite 
cool at night. Crop will mature unless we 
have an extremely early freeze. Per acre 
yield down compared with 1951. Total yield 
up. Farm and elevator storage up some 
compared with last year. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, for Pemiscot and 
New Madrid Counties (Aug. 25): Matur- 
ity of crop about normal. Moisture sufh- 
cient. Weather has been too hot for beans. 
Lots of blooms shed. Beans setting good 
since rains and cooler weather. Bean crop 
looks good. Web worms in all fields. Lot of 
damage to bean pods. Can’t estimate dam- 
age. Not much new storage being put up. 

Carver Brown, Laddonia, for northeast 
(Aug. 25): Maturity of crop week early. 
Weather and moisture conditions favor- 
able. Yield prospect down 20 percent as 
compared with 1951. Hot dry weather in 
July and early August caused many blooms 
to fall instead of forming pods, which de- 
creased prospective yield. 

E. M. Poirot, Golden City, for southwest 
(Aug. 24): Maturity of crop normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions excellent. 
Some beans were cut for hay during 
drought, brought $40 per ton baled. Pros- 
pective yield same or higher than 1951. 

H, I. Cohn, St. Louis, for southeast 
Missouri and south central Illinois (Aug. 
25): Maturity of crop ahead of normal 
where dry. Normal otherwise. Weather and 
moisture conditions spotty. Yield prospect 
from poor on late planted in dry areas to 
excellent. Weed control better than in 
1951. Web worm widespread in Missouri. 

U. S. Department of Commerce Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin (Aug. 19): 
Condition of soybeans up 6 points, now 
84 percent compared to 87 a year ago, and 
an average of 85. 


Nebraska 


Donald G. Hanway, assistant agronomist, 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln (Aug. 
25): Maturity seven to ten days ahead of 
normal. Weather and moisture conditions 
excellent for most of acreage. Per acre 
yield should be about equal to 1951 and 
total yield up 50 percent. Many lower 
spots in fields are showing weeds. Hail has 
hit a few areas. 


North Carolina 

Morgan Oil & Refining Co., Farmville, 
for eastern (Aug. 25): Maturity and weath- 
er and moisture conditions 90 percent of 
normal, Yield prospect about same as 1951. 


North Dakota 


C. J. Heltemes, agricultural statistician, 
Fargo (Aug. 25): Maturity ahead of nor- 
mal. Weather very favorable for develop- 
ment of corn and soybeans. We have had 
several weeks of clear, warm weather with 
temperatures up to mid-nineties. While 
moisture is not acutely short, more rain 
needed both for corn and soybeans. Mois- 
ture getting very short in Cass County and 
crop is vulnerable to hot weather. Mois- 
ture better in Richland County but gener- 
al rain would be helpful. Crop will mature 
unless we get an early frost. Yields should 
be good unless weather gets hot and dry 
or we get an early frost. 


Ohio 

G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, for west central 
(Aug. 23): Maturity 10 days earlier than 
normal. Weather and moisture conditions 
average now but hot weather of June and 
July did some damage. Yield prospect 
about same as 1951. Amount of farm and 
elevator storage will be better than last 
year. 

E. M. Weicher, assistant manager, Del- 
phos Grain & Soya Co., Delphos, for Allen 
and nearby counties (Aug. 25:) Recent 
rains might delay harvest until Oct. 1 to 5. 
Weather and moisture conditions good. 
Sufficient nights. Sunny 
days helping maturity. Fields 
about same yield as 1951. 


moisture, cool 
indicate 


Calvin Heilman, Kenton, for Hardin, 
Wyandot and Marion Counties (Aug. 25): 
Maturity of crop 10 days early. Very dry 
until Aug. 11. Plenty of moisture now. 
Yield prospect 10 to 15 percent more than 
1951. Will be a little less farm and eleva- 
tor storage than last year due to large 
wheat crop. 


Oklahoma 

U. S. Department of Commerce Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin (Aug. 19): 
Hot dry weather caused further decline 
in condition of crops. Soybeans declining 
except in a few local areas where good 
showers occurred. 


Virginia 

Henry M. Taylor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Richmond (Aug. 25): Maturity 
about week late. Temperature during past 
week above normal. Moisture ample. Pros- 
pective total yield about 10 percent less 
than 1951. Some damage from Mexican 
bean beetle and army worms. 


Wisconsin 

Geo. M. Briggs, Agricultural College, 
Madison (Aug. 25): Maturity of crop 
about normal. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions extra favorable. I believe 90 per- 
cent of crop will mature. Some areas yields 
as good as 1951. Others extreme heat at 
blossom period caused many lower blos- 
soms to fall—and many one to two beans 
per pod. 

Hilmer B. Schauer, Hartford, for south- 
east (Aug. 24): Maturity of crop normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions good. 
Need three weeks till killing frost. Yield 
prospects better than 1951. 


Ontario 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, for southwest- 
ern (Aug. 25): Maturity about normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions good. 
Average yield per acre will likely be 
slightly lower than average but total yield 
about 15 percent above last year. Many 
solid drilled fields getting very 
Rains in late July have encouraged weed 
growth. 


weedy . 


—sbd— 


New Process 

Chemical plants division of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. Pa.. has made 
arrangements to market a new filtra- 
tion-extraction process for the recov- 
ery of oil from cottonseed. rice bran, 
and other oilseeds. 

The process uses a horizontal ro- 
tary vacuum filter for solvent extrac- 
tion of finely divided oilseed meats. 





Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Harrison 1801 TWX 144 
1016 Baltimore Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wabash 2-7322 TWX 623 
$832 Board of Trade Bldg. 





THE NELLIS FEED CO. 


Brokers of Soybean Oil Meal 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chestnut 1122 TWX 238 
405 Merchants Exch. 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
925 Marine Trust Bidg. 
Madisen 5682 TWX 360 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice president of Ralston Purina Co.. St. Louis. Mo., 
was among the speakers on the eighth Amburgo Short Course of Study in 
Animal Nutrition at the National Agricultural College. Doylestown, Pa. 


@ Stran-Steel division of Great Lakes Steel Corp.. manufacturer of Quonset 
buildings. announces reductions in prices on its line of prefabricated build- 
ings for farm use. Average of the reductions is about 10 percent. 


@ Max Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. announces the purchase of a large 
portion of the printing plants. proofs, and customers’ records of the M. J. 
Neahr Co., Chicago. Ill. The firm reports that special accommodations have 
heen provided to handle this new business. 


@ The election of Albert F. Johannsen as controller and assistant treasurer 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has been announced. Johannsen 
tarted with ADM as chief accountant in 1948. 


@ As part of a campaign to stimulate Americans to greater interest in po- 
litical and economic affairs, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is promoting a new series of 
pictorial booklets dealing with the importance of the vote in our democracy. 
Booklets are being advertised in Time and some trade publications. 


@ A booklet on the Science Service Laboratory of the Canadian Department 
f Agriculture. Harrow, Ontario. covers the laboratory's work on soybean dis- 
eases, and includes pictures of Dr. A. A. Hildebrand. senior plant pathologist 
al the laboratory. examining soybean specimens. 


® Donald P. Berne has been promoted to Minneapolis branch manager for 
the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. He was formerly sales representative at the 
€incinnati branch. 


@ Union Bag & Paper Corp. announces the appointment of E. T. Nelson as 
assistant western district sales manager for the firm’s multiwall bags. He will 
headquarter in the company s Chicago office. 


® John H. Caldwell. Sr.. St. Louis, Mo., feed and oil broker, has announced 
that Howard Brennan has joined his firm as an oil broker. to bring to the 
firm a complete service to the soybean processor. Brennan has been manager 
of oil sales for Louisville Soy Products Corp. and Kansas Soya Products Co.. 
Ine. 


@ Ross A. Woolsey, Jr. Blanton Mill. Inc... second vice president of the 
Merchants Exchange at St. Louis. Mo.. has been advanced to first vice presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of James L. Young, Norris 
Grain Co.. who has retired from active business. R. Hal Dean. manager of the 
grain division of the buying department of Ralston Purina Co., has been nomi- 
nated for the second vice presidency. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


BUILDING MANAGER 


HENRY BEINERT 


The appointment of Henry Beinert 
to building department manager for 
Appraisal Service Co., national mill- 
ing and grain industry appraising 
service with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been announced by 
G. L. Patchin, vice president. 

As building department manager, 
his responsibilities will include super- 
vising and coordinating building es- 
timates compiled by the field en- 
gineering staff. He will also be in 
charge of compiling building con- 
struction price-data from cities 
throughout the U.S. 

Beinert joined the firm in 1946 as 
building estimator and was _ later 
named assistant building manager. 
Beinert is a board member of the na- 
tional appraising firm. 





New York San Francisco Buffalo 





WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COVERAGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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NEW BLAW-KNOX 
ROTOCEL SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION PLANT 


SHOWS COMPARABLE 
PRODUCTION ON BOTH 
COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN! 


CHECK THESE TYPICAL OPERATING RESULTS 


COTTONSEED SOYBEANS 
Capacity, T/D 200.0 200.0 
“Residual Oil, % Os G4 
“Solvent Loss, Bs! /ton 50 60 
“Steam, M-lbs. ' wee 3 
Electric Power, | i 170.0 225.0. 
_Cooling Water Make- -Up,gpm _20. 0 25: 0 


“Operating labor, men/shift 2 2 





Plant recommendations submitted with- 
out obligation to you. Send us informa- 
tion on: capacity desired, steam pressure, 


electric current characteristics, cooling Another new Blaw-Knox development in this field is 


water temperature, and proposed plant a compact 100-ton-per-day PRESSED CAKE PLANT 
location. ... details on request. Address your inquiry to 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH + TULSA * NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO «+ BIRMINGHAM «+ WASHINGTON, D. C. 








® Dr. Milton L. Scott, associate professor of animal nutrition and poultry 
husbandry at Cornell University, has been awarded the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association $1,000 prize for his outstanding contribution to poultry 
nutrition research. He has effected a remarkable improvement in rations for 
turkey poults by showing that turkeys require more protein for rapid growth 
than had been thought necessary. 


@ A tour of the plantation and rice fields of the O. H. Acom Farms, Ince.. 
at Wardell, Mo.. with a barbecue at noon at Citizens Gin Inc., at Wardell. 
was held Aug. 29. The affair was a compliment to the State Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors Association 


@ Richard L. Kathe, Cleveland. Ohio. has been named director of the agri- 
cultural service division of the American Feed Manufacturers Association. 
succeeding William T. Diamond. Diamond was elected secretary-treasurer of 
ihe Association in May. 


@ Claude T. Fuqua, Jr., a member of the Anderson, Clayton & Co, organi- 
zation for 20 years. has been made executive vice president of Mrs. Tucker's 
foods, Inc., Sherman, Tex. 


® Link-Belt Co. announces the appointment of Kendrick W. Hickman as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Link-Belt Ewart plant in Indianapolis. and Carl 
Rudman as manager of agricultural sales at the Ewart plant to succeed Hick- 
man. 


@ Donald W. Thayer has been appointed assistant sales manager for the cen- 
tral region of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and soy division. He will move to 
Clinton. Lowa, from Danville. Ill.. where he has been area sales manager. He 
has been with Pillsbury 17 years, 16 in the feed division. 


@ Work is progressing on a soybean processing plant being erected by the 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill. The plant will not be in operation for an- 
other year. according to Howard Lauhoff, president. 


@ Herschel T. Morris, manager of the feed division of A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., retired from business life July 1. He was a vet- 
eran of 29 years of service with the firm. 


@ Dr. Margaret Wright. research director of Agricultural Food Products, Ltd.. 
Hammersmith, England, was the honored guest of Allied Mills during a recent 
weekly farm tour at Libertyville, Ill. Her firm, which prepares livestock and 
poultry feeds for the British market, sent her to this country and Canada to 
observe our farm feeding and management methods. 


@ Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel has been appointed nutritionist in the phosphate 
division of the International Minerals and Chemical Corp. He was formerly 
head hatcheryman with Swift & Co., at Keokuk, Iowa, and Mt. Vernon, III. 


@ Name of the agricultural department of the Illinois Central Railroad has 
been changed to agricultural and forestry department, and the title of Paul R. 
Farlow has been changed to general agricultural and forestry agent. 


SWIFT SUPERINTENDENT 


C. FAULKNER 


C. Faulkner has succeeded C. H. 
Graham as superintendent of the 
Swift & Co. soybean mill at Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Faulkner started with Swift at the 
Atlanta refinery in 1933 and_ five 
years later was named foreman of 
the Newark refinery. He served as a 
combat engineer during his four-year 
stint in the Army. 

Graham retired May 1 as plant 
superintendent of the Champaign 
mill after holding the post since 
1945. He has been employed by 
Swift since 1926. More than 50 em- 
ployees attended a recent dinner in 
his honor. 

—sbd— 


JOINS BLAW-KNOX 

Ralph W. Berger has joined the 
staff of chemical plants division of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signed to the Midwest branch as a 
sales engineer. Berger will devote his 
time to sales and new project develop- 
ment in the fatty acid and glycerine 
fields and to specialized engineering 
on foreign business in fats and oils. 





WY Sr) 
Complete Plants and Engineering Services for: 
Refining, Bleaching and Deodorizing Oils 


Oils @ 


1337 East 52nd Street 
Chicago 15, Illinois. USA. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERS —— 


Specialists in Processing Soybean and Other Oils 


@ Hydrogenation of 
Vegetable shortening @ Margarine, Salad Oil, Winter 
Oil @ Fat Splitting: Twitchell and Autoclave Processes @ Stearic 
Acid and Red Oil @ Fatty Acid Distillation @ Solvent Extraction 


For additional data on our services write for Bulletin CB. State your interest. 


WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 
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THE PART PURINA PLAYS IN 


ree Reese ae i 


DRANSON 
evevaTo® CO, 
Bae) 


A country elevator 
or directly to 





One of Purina’s six soy- 
bean processing plants 
or one of many other 
processing plants. 
Soybean meal from 
both sources goes to 


A Purina Chow Mill, where 
the meal from your 
soybeans and other ingre- 
dients are combined to 
make research-proved 
Purina Chows 


Which are 
distributed through 
Purina Dealers 


To farmers throughout America 
for profitable production of 
livestock and poultry. 


One of the farmer's best cystomers for soybeans and grains 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES RICH IN VITAMINS CANNOT GROW IN SOIL POOR IN MINERALS 


Essential 
Growth 
Elements— 


— 


A AN 


slements of Growth: 





Minerals and fertilizers are essential elements of growth and 
they must be in your soil if optimum production is to be 
achieved. ES-MIN-EL contains these essential minerals: Cop- 
per, Boron, Manganese, Zinc, Iron, and Magnesium . . . all 
essential to healthy crop production. Soil poor in minerals 
cannot produce crops rich in vitamins. Properly mineralized 
soil means a healthier, more productive soil and an increase 
in profits from your land. Mineralize and fertilize your soil 
for increased yields of vitamin-rich crops. 


ES-MIN-EL 


ESsentiat Elements 


SOIL APPLICATION 


ES-MIN-EL is now available in spray or 
dust form. If you haven't mineralized your 
soil, you can now feed these essential min- 
erals to your plants through the leaves 
and stems—ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is 
a neutral form of Copper, Manganese and 
Zinc. 





. ¥ 4 > 
jlize? : Send card or letter to 
com Tennessee Corp., Grant 
flize? : Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
nt ial min- gia or Lockland, Ohio. 
i 











TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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For QUALITY.... 
DEPENDABILITY... . SERVICE 


Staleys 


Pioneer in the Soybean Industry 


The story of the soybean is in large part the story of soybean 
processors, typified by the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., and the man who 
founded the firm which bears his name. 


Little did the late A. E. Staley, founder of the Staley Company, realize 
the vast expansion that would follow when he exhorted the value of 


soybeans as a crop to Illinois farmers. 


This was not an easy road to pioneer. First, farmers had to be per- 
suaded to grow soybeans. Then, markets had to be developed. 


From the first, the Staley Company continued its pioneering ... put 
scientists to work, developing markets . . . improving processing 


methods. 


Today, Staley still energetically pioneers to find new horizons fox 
this fabulous product. At the same time, it jealously guards preseni 
markets for its products by maintaining the most exacting quality 
contro] that modern science makes possible. 


This exacting quality control is why you can always be sure of the 
best when you buy from Staley’s. The best in quality ... the best in 
dependability . .. the best in service. 





Twe staiey customen NEVER GUESSES—ne knows Gy 


‘vies Fae 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS FEED DIVISION PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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HERE'S 


A HIRED HAND 
THAT WILL WORK 
FOR LESS THAN 


‘5 A WEEK! 


SEEDBURO HYTROL Portable Folding Conveyor 


YOU NOW PAY ‘25-‘200 A WEEK FOR THE WORK IT WILL DO! 


Grain, Feed and Seed Men now save $1,000 - $10,000 each year with a Hytrol 


“We are doing the same work with two men and the Hytrol “Our 16” Hytrol is saving 50% in labor costs.” says B. A. 


that four or five men were doing before.” says Duncan G. Estes, Farmers Co-op. Grain Company, Blue Rapids, Kans. 





McFadyen, Upchurch, Inc., Raeford, N. C. (Estimated saving “Whe Theil the Viyteet Chnivener a qract tiled sinter! Weak 


if | hi k 4 k — $4,160. : : 
he pays tte workes $6) 0 weok~S4140) ables one man to care for our seed cleaning and all the pil- 


hea ; : ing,” says |. W. Cornell, Cornell Seed Ranch, Middleton, Ida. 
With this unit two men can handle and stack more sacks 9 ¥ 
of fertilizer faster and with less effort than six men formerly “We can unload a carload of feed and stack it away in 


did.” says A. J. Sharpe, Marked Tree Gin Company, Marked half the time it used to take us, with much less labor.” 


Tree, Ark. (Saving up to $8,320.) 


says A. L. Anderson, Farmers Elev. Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


KEEPS HELP HAPPY AND HEALTHY 

Harry Heist, A. & C. Feed Company, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. says. ‘One of our problems is to 
keep a good man from injuring his back on 
the 100 pound sacks. Our Hytrol is keeping 
our good men with us and we are no longer 


PROTECTS BAGS, CARTONS, BLOCK SALT 
A feed dealer tells us the Hytrol unloads 
40,000 pounds of block salt in 14% hours, 
instead of 8 hours with less breakage. Other 
users say the Hytrol reduces breakage of 
bags and cartons. Saves losses, saves time. 


INCREASES STORAGE CAPACITY 10-40% 
Hytrol helps you stack higher and lets you 
use balconies and other hard-to-get-at waste 
space. S. S. Savage, Everett & Savage Seeds, 
Chester, S. C. says, “We are stacking 22 bags 
high with a 14’ Hytrol, increasing our ware- 


selling their health.” house space by at least 30%." 





No other conveyor has so many features to move 


your moterials faster, at lower cost. Low loading end 


HANDY HYTROL 
ALUMINUM 
CONVEYOR 


CARRY IT WHERE YOU 
NEED IT— Prop It Up Be- 
tween Truck and Loft—Put It 


saves lifting. For greater elevation — rounded wooden 
cleats gently hold bag or carton from slipping. To fit 
every need elevate your Hytrol to angle you need, 
even when in use. Rolls where you need help on easy- 
rolling swiveled wheels. Reversible belt Direction lets 
P EDBUp 
you unload a truck and load it up o& (eo) 
Horizontally Between Truck 
and Dock—Lay It Down on a 
Stairway or Floor — Plug In 
and Flick the Switch, 


again with a flick of the switch. 
Prices $541-$917 for 10-22 ft. 
Lengths. 


The FIRST REALLY PORTABLE CONVEYOR. Weighs less than two sacks 

of grain. Moves 100 pound bags or cartons up and down, in and out of 

box cars, trucks or storerooms, and between floors. Carry one on your truck 

with a handy extension cord to connect to any standard electric outlet. 
PRICE COMPLETE WITH MOTOR: 


13 ft.—$392.00; 15 ft.—$435.00; 17 ft.—$476.00 


729 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 
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STRAYER 


are a new crop and processing facilities are 
not immediately available. 

Last week OPS officials announced that 
as of Nov. 30 no soybean oil meal mixes 
may be delivered on contracts already writ- 
ten on Sept. 1: that no contracts for meal 
at prices above the new ceiling will be 
honored after Oct. 31 if written after Sept. 
1: and that a new ceiling price on soybean 
oil meal will be announced later this 
month. In effect, this announcement out- 


(Continued from page 17) 


laws the very meal mixes which were ap- 
proved bv it only a couple months ago. 

If the new ceiling price on soybean oil 
meal is a realistic one, and one which 
recognizes the new developments in live- 
stock feeding, rather than making com- 
parisons on an outdated basis with corn 
and cottonseed meal, industry operations 
will return to normal. If the new ceiling is 
not a realistic one, based on true values, 
means will again be found to evade it. If 
evasion continues we will have continued 
favorable prices. If the ceiling price is 
realistic we should likewise have contin- 
ued favorable prices. But for how long 
are the American farmer and the processor 
going to condone a system which complete- 
ly upsets an industry such as OPS has the 
soybean industry? 

Soybean oil prices have continued on a 
rather level keel throughout the year. A 
cotton crop twice that of the 
year, plus a large hog crop and consequent 
heavy lard production, have contributed to 
a highly competitive market. Prices are 


previous 


at levels where soybean oil can go not only 
into edible fields but also into industrial 
and surface coating uses, and thus it would 
that there should be no further 
drastic declines in soybean oil prices, but 


appear 


rather a steady or perhaps slowly advanc- 
ing price structure based on 1952 crop 
forecasts for the soybean and competing 
industries. 


The 1951-52 year has not been a partic- 


ularly exciting one, from the standpoint of, 


There 


have been the minor skirmishes on the leg- 


major developments in the industry 


islative and educational fronts, but no ma- 
jor battles for soybean livelihood as we 
have had in some previous years. Perhaps 
this is a sign of growing up of our indus- 
try! Or perhaps it is a sign that the organ- 
ization has settled into complacency! 


A few legislative items did assume im- 
portance, especially the last-minute threat 
of H.R. 6292 in June. This bill, which 
would have removed the processing tax on 
the first processing of coconut oil coming 
into the United States, would have, in ef- 
fect, lowered the price of soybean and all 
competitive oils in this country by as much 
as 3 cents per pound. Regarding that as a 
very serious threat, but realizing that there 
was little chance of passage of the bill in 
the 1952 session of Congress because of 
committee hearings coming only a few days 
ahead of the scheduled adjournment, your 
Association filed, and board members and 
others filed, individual statements with the 
committee definitely going on record as 
being opposed to this bill or any similar 
proposal. It is quite probable that the 
opening of the new session of Congress in 
January will see reintroduction of a simi- 
lar bill, and a determined drive to secure 
passage. We must expect to have the job 
of opposing it in 1953. 

Throughout the past year there have 
been continuing reports reaching me, as 
secretary, of unsatisfactory deliveries of 
American soybeans in the European coun- 
tries. This past spring the same kind of 
reports started reaching us from Japanese 
buyers. The quantity of American soybeans 
reaching export markets shrank consider- 
ably during the past year, as compared 
with 1949 and 1950 crops. This was partial- 
ly attributable to increased availability of 
Manchurian beans in both markets, and 
partially to the excellent quality of those 
as compared with export ship- 
ments from this country. 


soybeans 


It was as a result of these continuing re- 
ports of unsatisfactory American shipments 
that we asked Mr. M. Hirano from Japan 
and Mr. J. C. A. Faure of England to be 
with us at this convention and present to 
us, first-hand, their comments. You heard 
them yesterday afternoon, along with the 
comments of Mr. Walley, Mr. Houghtlin, 
and Mr. Daily. This is a continuing prob- 
lem, and one of the most important facing 
the industry. Either we are going to have 
to revise our federal grading standards on 
soybeans, or we are going to have to trade 
on a basis other than our federal grades 
on export shipments. The export market is 
slipping away from us, and it will continue 
to do so unless we do something to supply 
the type of product the buyers want. 


During the past year we participated in 
the legislative session of the New York 
General Assembly, where repeal of the col- 
or ban on yellow margarine was under con- 
sideration. The American Soybean Associ- 
ation had a representative at Albany for a 
period of several weeks while this bill was 
being considered in committee and on the 
floor, and we can take at least partial 
credit for the favorable action by the New 
York General Assembly which made that 
state the 41st in which a wholesome food 
product made from soybean oil can be sold 
without restriction. The state of Washing- 
ton brings margarine restriction repeal to 
a general referendum in November. Your 
Association does not plan to participate 
there, but tentative plans have been made 
for participation in contemplated repeal 
moves in the state of Iowa in the 1953 
legislature. Should these 
moves be successful there would be only 
five states left on the list banning this 
usage of soybean oil. We are getting much 


session of the 


closer to our goal of removing the legisla- 
tive restrictions on this important market 
for soybean oil, but the job is not done. 
Incidentally, 1 think I should point out 
to this audience that in 1951, for the first 
time in history, more than half of the oil 
used in the production of margarine was 
soybean oil. Final figures indicate that 
55 percent of all fats and oils used last 
year in that industry was soybean oil. We 
have come a long way since we talked 
about 10 percent of the oils used in mar- 
garine being soybean oil—we have come a 
long way in market expansion and in 
technical advances in the proper usage of 
the oil in food commodities. The short 
1950 cotton crop was one reason for the 
big jump in 1951 usage of soybean oil. But 
technical advances will help us hold that 
expanded market on a continuing basis. 
Financially, the Association year has not 
been too successful. We have paid all our 
bills, have done the best job we could, in 
a limited way, of representing the inter- 
ests of the grower of soybeans. We ended 
the year with assets of $147.99 more than 
we showed a year ago. It was through the 
cooperation of the elevators and the proc- 
essors who participated in our educational 
and promotional campaign that we were 
able to do so. Since last Oct. 15 we have 
not had a field man employed by the As- 
sociation, but have done the job as best 








Genuine Soy Sauce 


chefs insist on 


Famous cooks and expert 


Ship By 


gree 


eG as 008 


LaChoy Sauce not only in making genuine 
Chop Suey, Chow Mein, and other Chinese 
dishes, but also in frying steaks, chopped 


TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 
Mulberry 6102-6103 
If no answer call Montana 1052 


meat, meat balis and hashes—in making 
gravies and stews—for serving on the table 
as a condiment for steaks, chopped meats, 


of roasts, chops, croquettes, spaghetti, fried 
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LaChoy Food Products 
See 


Archbold, Ohio 


Division of Beatrice Foods C 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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“We feel that the purchase of the Uni- 
versal is a fine addition to our equipment. 
As time goes on we will replace all of our 
instruments with your moisture tester.” 


. so writes Mr. C. A. Cooper of the 
C. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Nebr. 


There are many sound and convincing reasons why the Uni- 
versal Moisture Tester is fast winning world-wide preference 

. . why you, too, will consider it a fine addition to your 
equipment. Here are some of them: 


The UNIVERSAL 


MOISTURE TESTER 


Is the only moisture tester that gives a direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a dial, instantly. No bothersome charts 
or mathematical calculations. 





The Universal requires no separate temperature tests; a 
built-in thermometer automatically indicates temperature. 





The Universal is consistently accurate. You can test the 
The Universal is now same sample repeatedly and obtain identically the same 


equipped with a larger ist t di 

samvle cus Gar” Gane moisture percentage reading. 

larger samples. In most : : 

inataneest! taatad ecmtente The Universal operates electrically, yet requires no elec- 
fall out when cup is in- trical outlets or batteries. Fully portable. Convenient for 


— SA DtARe SOF making tests right out in the field. 
niversal model. 


The Universal is easy to operate, of durable construction, 
thoroughly dependable and it's speedy . . . makes com- 
plete test in less than a minute. 


New 1952 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 
BURROWS CATALOG Against defective parts and faulty workmanship 


Lists all types of equipment for testing N : 
© maintenance expense. 
and handling grain, feed, seed and mill P 


products; including blowers, shellers, LIBERAL Free TRIAL 


hammermills, mixers, truck hoists, 
seales, etc. Also presents many new 


and greatly improved items of equip- be 4 

ment you'll be happy to hear about. 

Send for your FREE copy today. | A EQUIPMENT COMPANY ae 
1316D Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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we could by mail, by publications, and by 
such personal contact as has been possible. 
Our gross income for the year was less 
than that of a year ago, principally because 
of shrinkage in advertising lineage in the 
Soybean Digest. Our costs of operation 
were reduced, but it was impossible to re- 
duce them proportionately. 

Those of you who are in business know 
full well that costs are continuing to in- 
crease. We must expect that the costs of 
operation of the office of the American Soy- 
bean Association, if that office is to contin- 
ue to give service to the industry, will in- 
crease, We must provide financing to cover 
those increased costs. That financing can 
come only from increased membership, 
from increased advertising revenue in the 
Soybean Blue Book and Soybean Digest, or 
from ou cooperative financing program 
through the 1/5-cent-per-bushel deduction 
by soybean buyers and the contribution of 
soybean processors who have cooperated. 
Your board of directors for the new year 
will be faced with this financing problem 
as one of its major jobs. 

The soybean industry has now reached, 
iceording to all indications, a period of 
stabilization. Acreage has remained fairly 
stable for three successive years. Soybean 
oil seems to have found its natural range of 
competitive price relationships. We have, 
in my estimation, reached the place where 
the soybean industry needs, and must have, 
some intelligent, carefully planned, con- 
structive long-range promotional work. No 
longer can we expect that there will be a 
buyer at the door for all our soybean oil 
and our soybean oil meal, as well as for 
our soybeans. The meat industry, the cot- 
ton industry, practically all integrated in- 
dustries such as ours, where processing is 
involved before the product reaches the 


[Re 


ultimate consumer, have realized the need 
for such public relations and sales pro- 
grams. 

The soybean industry has, I sometimes 
feel, had things too easy during recent 
years. We have been spoiled. We have 
come to expect that which is not going to 
continue over a period of time. Until recent 
months there has not been a time in the 
past 10 years when there was not a ready 
market for every pound of soybeans or soy- 
bean products. The developments on soy- 
bean oil during the past year are likely to 
be multiplied many times on that commod- 
ity. as well as on meal and on soybeans. 

Have we been so fortunate that we have 
failed to see the need which must present 
itself over a period of time? Have we been 
so blessed with new products, new markets, 
new outlets in recent years that we have 
allowed a crying need for consumer edu- 
cation to go unnoticed and now find our- 
selves unprepared for it? Most industry 
organizations are established in time of ad- 
versity. Must we be forced with our backs 
to the wall before we will provide that 
which is self-evident, as have many other 
industries? I would like to think that the 
soybean industry is far-sighted enough to 
provide for every eventuality. I would like 
to believe that we are wise enough to pre- 
pare for that which must come, be ready 
for it when it arrives. 

The American Soybean Association needs 
more members. There are some estimated 
750,000 farmers growing soybeans and sell- 
ing them to local soybean buyers. We have 
in our present membership !ess than 1 per- 
cent of those producers. We have contrib- 
uting to our financing program less than 
1 percent of the producers. We must make 
every possible effort to increase that num- 
ber, in both categories, by several times. 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT, INC. 


.«»FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS AND PLANT FACILITIES 


PLANNING 
© 
DESIGNING 
e 


CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT, INC, 


1542 West Washington St. e 


Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


We must finance our organization more ad- 
equately, in order that we may be in a po- 
sition to do the multitude of educational 
and promotional jobs which are now going 
undone. We must tell our story to a great- 
er number of growers, to a greater number 
of local buyers, and we must convince the 
processors in greater number that their 
best interests are tied up in progress of 
this type. In plain language, we need 
more people actively interested in and 
working for the common good of the soy- 
bean industry, financially and otherwise. 

Over a period of years your board of 
directors has maintained that it should be 
the major function of the American Soy- 
bean Association to do everything in. its 
power to place the soybean crop in a favor- 
able price relationship with other crops. 
By so doing soybean acreage will be main- 
tained and increased as needed, processing 
plants will continue to operate profitably, 
local soybean buyers will handle large 
quantities of soybeans on a profitable basis, 
and the true values of the meal and the 
oil contained in the crop will be made 
available to the peoples of the world. That 
objective is just as realistic today’ as it 
was five years ago, when I first projected 
it in my report to you. 

Its achievement involves education, leg- 
islation, research and promotion, all ade- 
quately financed and intelligently directed. 
Your Association should through coming 
years budget its time, its financing and 
its efforts accordingly. 

In closing this, the 12th annual report I 
have made to the membership as your sec- 
retary, | want to close my report by paying 
tribute to those who have assisted in mak- 
ing a satisfactory business year for the As- 
sociation a reality: To your president, 
Chet Biddle: to Jake Hartz, Jr., the veep; 
to Howard Roach, John Evans, Dave Wing 
and Ersel Walley on whom I have called 
repeatedly for advice and assistance; to all 
members of the board of directors who 
have given freely of their time, effort and 
counsel; to Keller Beeson for his untiring 
efforts here on the Purdue Campus in mak- 
ing this convention possible; to Kent Pel- 
lett for his stewardship of the editorial 
phases of the Soybean Digest and the Soy- 
bean Blue Book; to George McCulley for 
his business abilities and the handling of 
details: and to all others who have contrib- 
uted in one way or another to the prog- 
ress of the organization during the past 
year, I want toe extend my most sincere 
thanks. Without them my work would not 
have been possible. I trust the progress 
which has been made during the year and 
on this convention is such as to merit their 
continued cooperation.—Geo. M. Strayer, 
secretary-treasurer, American Soybean As- 
sociation, 

Resolutions 
4 VOTE OF THANKS: 

The Association expresses its apprecia- 
tion to Purdue University, its staff and all 
those individuals and organizations who 
contributed to making this 1952 convention 
an outstanding success. 

SOYBEAN GRADING STANDARDS: 

The American Soybean Association is 
convinced that our present grading stand- 
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Founded 1903 Directions say use water 
when applying inoculant to 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS seed. But farmers reasoned 

that since the fine, easy 
flowing humus base of LEG- 
UME-AID Inoculant visibly 
clings to dry seed, the 
moistening process could be 
omitted. They tried it and 
Specializing in the Analysis of claim success, even with leg- 


, umes as smooth as soybeans. 
Oil Seeds — Foods — Feeds — Fertilizers oe eee sere 


Vitamin Assays — Purity Tests 
LEGUME-AID 


Directions for using the fa- 

. mous “‘Inoculant in the Car- 

Official Chemists ton’’ will not be changed un 

til government agronomists 

approve the dry-use method. 

Meanwhile we suggest that farmers who wish to experiment, try dry 
inoculation with LEGUME-AID on only part of their seed and moisten 
Southeastern Peanut Association the rest in the conventional way. Then compare results 


National Soybean Processors Association 


National Cottonseed Products Association 





ante Tell your dealer you want LEGUME-AID 
o 


< 4 Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1558 1322 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 16, Ohio 
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LOADING CYCLONE 
RETARDING GRAIN FLOW 





TURNING, CLEANING OR CONDITIONING 


it VAC-U-VATOR GRAIN-REMOVING INSECTS 
with a = = lew . 
to or from FLAT STORAGE economically !! = | - 


The newest—cheapest and easiest method of conditioning and mov- 
ing grain from flat storage with no grain damage. Fully portable 
and a one man operation. The revolutionary Vac-u-vator will trans- 
fer grain 300 feet entirely by air flow without damage. Capacity 
from 30,000 to 70,000 pounds per hour. 


Write for further information 


DUNBAR -KAPPLE, Inc. Geneva, Ill. “*Svcvon°* 


Dallas Office Minneapolis Office 
1619 Seevers St. e 4116 Garfield Ave. South 
Woodlawn 1676—Dallas, Texas Locust 6423—Minneapolis, Minn. VAC-U-VATOR 
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Tank cally 


reds 
Truck Stra ocated 


Specialists 


ee To give you prompt, courteous 
a service on top quality “Purity 

ap SO Brand” Soybean Oil Meal. 
© Soybean Oil 44% Protein Extracted Toasted 
Solvent Meal of uniform grind, 


e Vegetable Oils golden color, and original nut- 


like soybean flavor. 
Common Carriers 


Intra-Interstate 


ELDON MILLER INC. QUINCY 


lowa City, Iowa Soybean Products Co. 
Phone 8-1125 111 So. Front St. Quincy, Ill. 











Soybeans. need plenty of... 
} POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Soybeans need more phosphorus for healthy growth than 
many other crops do... more than twice as much as corn, 
for example. 


So to raise big acre yields of high quality soybeans, use 
plenty of phosphate. And for best results, be sure to use 
Four Leaf. Four Leaf is ground powder-fine for better dis- 
tribution, greater usability and faster results. 


One application of Four Leaf Phosphate will give you results 
now ... increase soil fertility for years to come. 
Write for details today. 

Thomson Phosphate Department 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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M. Hirano, president of the Oil and Fat 
Manufacturers of Japan, Tokyo, visits with 
Shu Lee of the Hemisph Develop 
Corp., New York, in the Purdue Union 
lobby. Hirano was a speaker. 


+ 





irds do not reflect the true value of our 
vroducers and other seg 
nents of the trade. We, 

nend that these standards be adjusted on 


sovbean crop to 


therefore, recom- 


1 more realistic and equitable basis so that 
ee" 


oducers and handlers of quality  soy- 
yeans may get a 


ict 
PRICE CEILINGS 
Be it resolved that the OPS take a more 


emium for their prod- 


realistic view of ceilings on soybean prod- 
ucts to prevent further circumvention of 
and that the ad- 


vice of soybean producers and processors 


ceilings on these products, 


he used in the formulation of future con- 


RESEARCH 
Knowing that basic 


duced new wealth all out of proportion 


research has pro 


to its costs, our Association insists that ade 
quate appropriations for soybean research 
be continued commensurate with the ex- 
panding importance of the crop; federal 
appropriations particularly being  ear- 
marked to insure that voted funds are used 
for basic research. 
RESTRICTIONS ON MARGARINE: 
Whereas, the 


federal and state restrictions on margar- 


progressive removal of 
ine has resulted in increasing both the 
supply of needed food nutrients and the 
use of American farm products, be it re- 
solved, That the American Soybean As- 
sociation urge the legislators of Towa, 
Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota, Ver 
mont, and Wisconsin to repeal their dis- 
criminatory laws prohibiting yellow mar- 
garine, and that the name “margarine” is a 
proper term for this important American 
farm product and should be the term per 
mitted by state laws uniformly. The secre- 
tary is urged to transmit this resolution to 
the legislatures and enforcement officials of 
all states restricting margarine or requiring 
the outworn and incorrect term “oleomar 
garine.” 

SHORTENING EXTENDERS: 

We reaffirm our stand taken in years 
past that no product shall be incorporated 
into an American food that has not been 
conclusively proven to be nutritious and 
in the interest of the consumers’ health. 
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PROCESSING TAXES: 

We favor the retention of processing 
taxes on imported oil-bearing materials 
and instruct our officers to make an all out 
effort to defeat any and all proposals to 
remove such processing taxes. 


SOY PRODUCTS IN FOODS: 

We pledge our continued support and 
appreciation of the fine work being done 
to prove and promote the value of soy 
flour and other soya food products ir 
both the domestic and foreign markets. 


FIELD SERVICE PROGRAM: 

We urge the continuation of the field 
service program believing it fills a need of 
soybean growers as well as of the whole 
soybean industry. 


—sbd— 
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(Continued from page 65) 
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['wenty-five percent were not over 2 
dockage and 


ent of our receipts were down 


percent foreign material. 
Only 8 per 
to 13 percent moisture ind having not over 
2 percent dockage and foreign material. 
Of the 1951 crop only 38 percent of the 
receipts were down to 13 percent moisture 
or under, and 36 percent had not over 2 


percent dockage ind foreign material, 


) 


while 25 percent had not over 13 percent 


moisture or over 2 percent dockage and 
foreign material. 


In this review of 


the two years you find 
in 1950 a larger percent of our receipts 
were below 13 percent moisture but the 
dockage was greater, proving that the drier 
the beans the more breakage, which results 
in more dockage. This review also proves 
the farmer is not seeing how close he can 
come to 3 percent dockage by poor opera- 
tion of his combine, or we would have had 
just as much dockage in 1951 as in 1950 

The No. 2 grade of soybeans should 
represent the general country run of soy- 
beans. The requirements for No. 2 beans 
are 54 pounds test weight not over 14 
percent moisture, not over 20 percent 
splits and not over 3 percent foreign ma 
terial and dockage. Ninety-two percent of 
our receipts met these requirements last 
year. Only 25 percent met the No. 1 re- 
quirements which is 56 pounds test weight, 
13 percent moisture, 10 percent splits, 2 
percent foreign material and doc kage. 

The No. 2 grade requirements certainly 
are reflecting the average country run of 
beans as this grade was designed to do. 

If there is a need for No. 1 quality beans, 
why don’t we receive bids for No. 1 beans? 
I'wenty-five percent of our receipts were 
No. 1 beans last year, but no premium was 
paid us for any of them. The No. 1 grade 
was designed for those who need a pre- 
mium bean. Why can’t they offer a premi- 
um for premium quality and leave the 
grades as they are? 

We need all the beans the farmer can 
grow and save at harvest time. We need 
the country elevator and the terminal to 
handle these beans. We have grade re- 
quirements on No. 2 beans that are work- 
ing for all three. Let’s leave them alone. 

LET’S BE PRACTICAL... 

If No. 1 beans are worth more than No. 


2 beans, pay the country elevator a pre- 


mium for them and competition will force 
him to pay it to the farmer, and at the 
same time give the farmer an incentive to 
market a higher quality bean. No one likes 
to take discounts but everyone is happy 
to receive a premium. Let us see some pre- 
miums for No. | beans and leave the grade 
requirements alone. 
—sbd— 


THE COVER PICTURE 

The three men pictured on the 
cover attended the first meeting of 
the American Soybean Association at 
Camden, Ind., 32 years ago, when 
soybeans were a very minor forage 
crop. They returned this September 
to the 32nd annual convention at 
nearby Lafayette to see soybeans one 


of the nation’s leading farm crops, 


the base of nearly a billion-dollars-a- 
vear industry. 

three had 
At left, 


te : 
Briggs, Uni- 


In the meantime, all 
helped make soybean history. 
George M. 


versity of Wisconsin agronomist, be- 


(Soy bean ) 


gan early to promote sovbeans as a 
forage crop, and has retained his in- 
terest over the years. 

Center. W. A. 


farm manager and formerly a Pur- 


Ostrander, now a 


due University staff member, was one 
of the starting spirits in ASA. He 
served as secretary the first four 
years. 


Right. W. L. 


of the department of agronomy at the 


Burlison, retired head 


University of Illinois, has been a 
tireless worker for the sood of the 
He was one of the big reasons 
that Illinois leads all others as a soy- 


( rop. 


bean state. 


ROLL GRINDING 
and 
CORRUGATING 


For over 50 years, we have specialized 
in Roll Work. Our Motto: Perfect Work- 
manship & Rush Service 





Need new rolls? Write to us for 
prices. We have them in stock 
in both the new Allis Circle 
Chills or those made by Farrel 
Birmingham. 


Twin City 
Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 











Skim the Ground... 
Get More Beans 


with a MASSEY- HARRIS / 
Straight-thru combine / 








am ee ee) ee ee 


IG ncortients combines help you get more of your soybean crop 33° 


. . . they cut lower . . . skim the ground to get low hanging beans 
conventional units often miss. This extra low adjustment is built 
into all Massey-Harris combines — from the 16-foot Self-Propelleds 
TT “ens 
14 


to the 6-foot Clipper. 


You not only get more of your crop with a Massey-Harris, but a 
cleaner sample as well. The offset reel reaches out and gently feeds 
all the crop uniformly onto the long sloping table. The cylinder Skim th 4 ; bie - " 

2 i ‘ e ground...cut as high as inches... 
and adjustable concave handle the crop with less cracking and a cutter-bar adjustment like this adapts Massey- 
shattering . . . less trash. Straight-thru, Balanced Separation keeps —— ee oot ag ay condition and 

eference. table is full-floating— t 
stalks and pods fluffed up, loose, so that more of the beans fall through Shan ‘apdax ee igo a eee 
to the double cleaning shoe. against jars and jolts. Full six inch knife 

travel—3 inches each side of the guards—assures 
This means you save time, money and work. . . cut faster . . . get positive cutting with less throw and crop loss. 


more profit, more production, more premium quality beans in the bin. 


The Massey-Harris combine you choose this fall to handle beans, bd 
is likewise the most profitable combine you can use in wheat, oats, 
barley . . . in all of the threshable crops on your farm. For back 7 / 


of these combines is almost a half century of combine experience in 
all parts of the world, in more than 110 different crops. 


@ 
There's a Massey-Harris combine to suit your farm and crop size — 
Self-Propelled models with 16-, 14-, 12-, 10-, 8%- and 7-foot cutter- o, 
bars; pull-type with 6- and 7-foot cut. 


See your Massey-Harris Dealer for complete details . . . he'll be Paris and Service 
glad to show you how a Massey-Harris increases your harvest profits. through more than 
The Massey-Harris Company, Quality Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 2500 Authorized Dealers 
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lord, S. Dek-» found out 
9 26 processing plents. 


“Bob, I had no idea Creative Processing 
eats up three-fourths of 


all farm products: 


“We feed most of our corn but we don’t stop 
to think that most of the other farm products 
must be prepared by someone for someone else. 


“My wile and I went through some of Car- 
gill’s 2 g plants where they make lin- 
seed oil, } y and stock feeds, SOY oil for 
shortening at . like. 1 started asking questions 
about processiig, and so we went to Cargill's 
research department for our answer. 

5 75% of all farm products are 

» being eaten or usec Even 4% 

ssed. And think of corn 

1 600,000,000 bushels 

| that processing takes a lot 

people like Cargill. And, thanks to 

Cargi processing, industry is con- 
tinuing to eal up more and more farm products. 


2 es 
spent 8 day listening to Dr. J. Wesley 
d of Nutrens Research, tell how much 
ra and such that 
have pioneered 
n antibiotics, vitamins, amino acids, “ somet think of li seed jobs, oF thicker £ 
protein levels he like that helps our chickens and as merely the raw product squeezed out of make it dry ina 
livestock grow 8° fast and so well. That's what Cargill flax seed. But ¢ argill goes much further than it that way 1 fow 
calls ‘Creative Processing’. thinking out the ways to use that. They use spec jal additives that will make thinking and pr 
more farm products, and making them do a better job.” the finished paint spread farther for certain for flax seed, and other 





Bt ’ of the increase in non-farm pot 

“Those of us who 6 Moybeans just sort of , 4 fo! : i bout 75% of ail farm products are 

That's a big job. put processing that * and finding ™ ® be he — ee tactaries 204 ake ft [on 
job of « processor like Cargill. It's 

bit of creative processing pulls more * fr and helps keep UP PF es 

1 found that we farmers and Cargill are pullin ogether om that They like to see sesors all ove’ at 

good farm prices: too, and are doing something about it.” pet ces for farm products 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


. Processing and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


This Ss how al gill 18 t - y e 


farmer-r “ 
-readers of import: 
. papers like “ ance of processi 
SEPTEMBER, 1952 e The Farmer, Wallaces’ ai : re and processors to 
s’ Farmer, Dakota F 
a Farmer, etc. 





OUTLOOK. 
a meal shortage is the prospect for 
the 1952-53 season. 

There is more reason to think oil 
prices will go nowhere than that 
Increases 


An oil surplus and 


they'll strengthen much. 
in domestic use won't offset declines 
in exports, as it appears now. 

Meal prices probably will go to the 
new ceiling level and stay there. 
The meal shortage is relative rather 
than actual—demand is increasing 
faster than supply. Total supply 
probably will be a little greater than 
for the last season, and livestock num- 
bers will be down slightly. 


CEILINGS. OPS says it will an- 
nounce new bean meal ceilings about 
Sept. 15, but the staff is under- 
manned and mostly unfamiliar with 
the meal-oil-bean problem, so the an- 
nouncement is likely to be delayed 
until late in the month. 

The latest plan is for a bean meal 
ceiling of $88 to $92 a ton includ- 
ing mixes that have a certain high 
percentage of bean meal. Meal mixes 
not in this class would have ceilings 
based on selling prices in the base 
period, or on costs of ingredients. 

The OPS idea is to try to set bean 
meal ceilings high enough to move 
most of the supply, and discourage 


mixes. However, it now seems prob- 
able that the basic meal ceiling will 
be $88 a ton rather than near the top 
price range discussed, and that the 
natural market level would average 
close to $95 the coming season. 

OPS has announced Nov. 30 as 
the cutoff date beyond which meal 
and meal mix contracts will not be 
valid. The ceilings will apply to all 
soybean mix deliveries after Oct. 31 
if the forward contracts for such de- 
liveries were concluded since Sept. 
1, OPS said. 

Forward deliveries of mixes will 
be subject to the new meal price 
ceilings. 

Officials claim that the cutoff date 
announced will cover the bulk of the 
contracts and further, that some meal 
has been contracted at less than the 
present ceiling. 

An oil price ceiling at a “reason- 
able” level is planned. Unlike bean 
meal ceilings, OPS says the oil ceil- 
ing will be in-lined with other edible 
oil prices. 
OPS SUIT. The suit brought by 
soybean producers and processors 
against the $81 a ton OPS ceiling 
probably will never be decided. If 
it is, it will be on a new set of facts. 

The Emergency Court of Appeals 








704 Marion Bldg. 








Filter (Cloths. 


®@ Die-cut with exact precision. 


© Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


® No shrinkage. 
inventory. 


@ Less Shutdown time. 


Send dimensions or press plate template and 
material specifications for free sample cloth. 


Incorporated 


No large roll goods 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 











By WAYNE DARROW 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 





in Washington refused a temporary 
injunction Aug. 21, holding that it 
should not give temporary relief un- 
less it was reasonably certain that it 
would finally uphold the complain- 
ants. The opinion said that prelim- 
inary examination of the transcript 
“has not left us reasonably certain” 
that the court would uphold the con- 
tention that the ceiling did not reflect 
parity to the growers. 

Following the decision, complain- 
ants had 23 days to file a brief, and 
the government had 23 more days to 
file a reply to such a brief. The 
Court felt the case could be argued 
in October. 

With new meal ceilings coming out 
before October, OPS can contend that 
It might then 
seek either dismissal of the suit, or 
at least consideration by the court 
on the basis of the new ceiling, and 


the old case is moot. 


new facts brought out in question- 
aires sent by OPS to processors. 


POLITICS. Both political par- 
ties are showing more interest in the 
farm vote than at this stage of the 
campaign four years ago. It centers 
chiefly on price supports. 

Both Eisenhower. and Stevenson 
are standing pat on the present farm 
price support law which assures 90 
percent of parity support for the six 
“basic” crops through the 1955 crop 
year. 

Eisenhower promises meantime to 
have the situation studied with a 
view to such improvements as are 
needed, including a search for prac- 
ticable methods of supporting prices 
of livestock and other perishable 
products. 

Stevenson pledges himself to the 
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farm plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, including an outright promise 
to support prices of perishable prod- 
ucts by “some practicable method.” 
However. he is bothered by the farm 
plank because he’s economy-minded, 
and doesn’t know where the money 
is coming from. 
Republicans are 
Brannan Plan, 


attacking the 

which most 
Stevenson followers are keeping mum. 

Democrats are attacking the slid- 
ing scale of price supports at 75 to 
90 percent of parity. They charge 
this is a GOP plan enacted by the 
80th Congress, even though it was 
re-enacted in a liberalized form by 
the 81st Democratic Congress. 


about 


Eisenhower men are trying to hush 
up any talking of sliding scale price 
supports during the campaign. 
They’re annoyed with Senator Aiken 
(R., Vt.), author of the first sliding 
scale law, for having plunked for it 
last month in a TV debate with Sec- 
retary Brannan. 

Stevenson men similarly want 
Senator Anderson (D..N.M.) to keep 
still about the sliding scale. which 
he sponsored in the present law. An- 
derson is one of Stevenson’s nine- 
man campaign committee, but con- 
trary to some reports, he does not 
have the inside track with the Illinois 
governor. 

Both candidates are having farm 
campaign troubles, and there is much 
jockeying in both camps for positions 
as top farm advisers. It appears that 
Cliff Hope of Kansas and Harold 
McKinley of Iowa are tops in Ike's 
farm councils now. 

Ex-Governor Turner of Oklahoma 
is chairman of Stevenson’s farm cam- 
paign committee, but won’t necessari- 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
leboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
Other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 








Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—ALL MODELS ANDERSON 
expellers, French screw presses, flaking 
and cracking rolls, stack cookers, de- 
solventizers, filter presses, Anderson ro- 
tary tube dryers, meal coolers. Pittock & 
Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE: 1949 INTERNATIONAL 
Truck Model KB 6F, Tandem Dual Driv- 
ing Axel, 11 Tires 8:25x20. All Steel 
Grain Box 18’ long 54” high. Capacity 
15 ton. Write Soybean Digest, Box 319P. 
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ly call the shots. Arthur Moore, a 
McGraw-Hill editor in Washington, 
and a close friend of Stevenson, is 
in charge of farm campaign policy. 
Moore was once editor of the Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph which is partly 
owned by the Governor, and later 
was editor of the Prairie Farmer. 
—sbd— 

LEWIS RETIRES 

T. Walker Lewis retired Aug. | 
from the presidency of Lewis Supply 
Co. which he founded 34 years ago 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

Employes celebrated the firm’s an- 














Serving 


as follows: 


SOYBEAN FLOURS 
MALT SPROUTS 








Agriculture 
and Industry... 


Victory Mills operate the largest vegetable 
oil extraction plant and the most modern mali 
plant in Canada. Victory Mills products are 


VEGETABLE OIL AND OIL MEALS 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAIN 


birth- 
day with a dinner and dance at the 
Peabody Hotel which 131 attended. 
Lewis announced active manage- 
ment of the industrial supply com- 
pany would be in the hands of L. 


niversary and Lewis’ 7lst 


Eugene Johnson, promoted from vice 
president to executive vice president, 
and John West. who was advanced to 
vice president in charge of sales. 

Howard A. Jackson of St. Thomas. 
Virgin Islands, was named president. 
Jackson bought the company six 
years ago and since then has been 
chairman of the board. 











BREWERS’ MALT 
BREWERS’ DRIED YEAS? 

















FARMERS 


Cooperative Association 


Ralston, Iowa 


—K — 


Manufacturers of Expeller Process 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
and 


SOYBEAN PELLETS 











THERE’S ONLY One 
OLD FAITHFUL 


Old Faithful Geyser, located in Yellowstone 
Park, erupts and puts on a spectacular per- 
formance every 65 inutes, with failing 
regularity. 


THERE’S ONLY One 


Super 

Capacity 

Elevator 
And it, too, can be 
counted on for faithful, 








Performance that posi- 

tively assures maximum 

efficiency, capacity and 
y of operati 


IT’S THE 
Curve THAT Counts 


@WELCg The patented Logarithmic Curve 
A ciganaet an design of the world famed high 

DUS speed, super capacity Calumet 
Elevator Cup has never been 
successfully imitated. Its per- 
formance has never been dupli- 
cated. 


Ask Your Jobber 


Or write for literature and 
capacity data. 


B. |. WELLER CO. 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, I. 


Thirty Eight Years Of Service 
To The Grain Trade. 





Include Elevator Legs, 
Heads, Boots, Bins, Hoppers, 
Car-Loading Spouts and all 
other Sheet Metal work to 
specification 


Bring Your 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
Problems to Us 


We can make prompt deliv 
eries from stock 











94 


IN THE MARKETS 
Brisk Call for Meal 


Exhaustion of supplies of old crop beans and a high- 
ly brisk demand for meal and mixes marked August 
markets. Considerable confusion was injected into the 
markets late in the month by uncertainty over what gov- 
ernmental actions on new crop meal ceilings might be. 

Each year since the end of the war supplies of soy- 
bean oil meal have become short at the tail end of the 
season and prices have advanced sharply. This season 
was no exception. Said one processor: “I have never 
witnessed a period at year’s end when soybeans were 
more scarce and meal (in some form or other) less like- 
lv to remain available.” 


Straight meal, both old and new crop, held down by 


Futures No, 2 Soybeans, Chicago 


295 


$2.90 
Dollars per bushel, ——September. ---October. 


Futures Soy Concentrates 


Dollars per ton. ——August. -~—October. 
On Memphis Merchants Exchange. 


Crude Vegetable Oils, Tankcars 


O72 


A 





12 











10 

















Cents per pound, —Soybean. --Cottonsecd, ee Coconut 
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the $81 ceiling, almost disappeared from the market. The 
mixes at times were quoted at $25 above the ceiling. 

Factors bearing on the market included the ~— 
publicized drought damage in the South, and U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Aug. 1 crop report he feee- 
cast a smaller 1952 soybean crop than had been expected. 
If the government forecast is correct it is widely recog- 
nized that supplies of beans will not equal the foreign 
and domestic demand in 1953. 

The OPS announcements that soybean meal mixes will 
be subject to ceiling and that futures contracts may be 
invalidated when the new ceilings are announced threw 
the markets in to considerable confusion. Most large proc- 
essors pulled out of the market temporarily, which weak- 
ened beans the latter part of August. 

The remaining supplies of old crop soybeans were 
closed out at ceiling or near ceiling levels. 

Trading in meal mixtures on the Memphis Exchange 
was inaugurated Aug. 4. Tight supplies of old crop mix- 
es pushed prices to about $25 above the meal ceiling. 

The soybean oil market showed some strength, though 
there was only a quarter-cent spread for the month. 

The Chicago Board of Trade on Aug. 5 ordered 
payment of $11.50 per ton as liquidated damages against 
shorts who defaulted on their July 1952 soybean oil meal 
futures contracts. At the close of business July 31—the 
last day for the settlement of July futures contracts- 
there were 60 lots of 100 tons each still open. 

The board also prohibited the making of new com- 
mitments in October and December 1952, and January, 
March and May 1953 soybean oil meal futures and lim- 
ited any trade to these made for liquidating purposes. 
The only exception is that if a person has soybean oil 
meal of contract quality in a deliverable position, he 
may make a short sale to cover but only for the purpose 
of making delivery against such a sale. 

Production of oilseed meals the first nine months of 
the season totaled 7.2 million tons, an increase of 377,000 
tons over the same months last year. according to Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. However. with 
imports 30,000 tons more and exports October-June 123.,- 
000 tons less than the same months last year supplies for 
the first nine months of this season at nearly 7.3 million 
tons were 534,000 tons more than for the same months of 
1950-51. Despite smaller production, supplies of soybean 
meal at 4.4 million tons were slightly above last year due 
to the smaller exports. 

Average price paid to farmers for No. 2 soybeans at 
21 points in soybean growing areas was reported at $3.08] 
June 24. New crop beans were reported as selling at the 
average price of $2.865 at 16 points. 

Both straight soybean oil meal and mixes were re- 
ported as available at some points. 

MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE AUG. 29* 
Bulk Decatur, Contract 100 tons 
All futures 81.00b. 
MEMPHIS SOY CONCENTRATES FUTURES CLOSE AUG. 29* 
Oct. 88.75 89.75; Dec. 85.70@ 86.40: Jan. 84.50@85.25; Mar. 84.50 
(85.25 ; May 84.500 85.25; July 84.50@85.25. 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE AUG. 29* 


All futures 81.00b. 
CHIC. -AGO soy BEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE AUG. 29* 
ie Oct. 11.42; Nov. 11.35b, 11.38a; Dee. 11.40; 
; Mar. 11 "May 11.60b, 11.65a; July 11.73b, 11.78a. 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE AUG. 29* 
Old Contract 
Sept. 11.60b; Oct. 11.35b; Nov. 11.35b; Dec. 11.42b; Mar. 11.55b. 
New Contract 
Nov. 11.35b; Dee. 11.42; Mar. 11.55-56; May 11.60b; July 11.70b. 
au—asked. b—bid. *Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Since 


“SOYBEAN 
SERVICE” 


and what it 
means to YOU! 


Our “Soybean Service” is in es- 
sence a research and experimen- 
tal department, devoted to solv- 
ing your soybean extraction prob- 
lems. Our findings provide you 
with the most practical and eco- 
nomical solution with a maximum 
of efficiency attained. This ser- 
vice, backed by 72 years of expe- 
rience and advancement, is avail- 
able any time — without obliga- 
tion. 


ROLL GRINDING 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our plants are the largest and 
most modern in the country today 
—equipped to handle any job. 


ELEVATORS 


Any standard or special unit in 
regular or special steel construc- 
tion. 


CONVEYORS 


Portable and fixed, with standard 
screw or special design, in steel 
and stainless steel constructions. 


DO YOU NEED ESSMUELLER’S 


SOYBEAN SERVICE? 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


s Manufacturers 








HAYNES 


Soy Products Inc. 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 





Jwo Quality Products: 
Haynes 41% Expeller Soybean Meal 


Haynes Crude Soybean Oil 





We Are Buyors of Soybeans 
Ta ae er 


Sooking 


for 


QUALITY? 
VALUE? 


In Textile Bags? 
































Buy Wente —Satisfaction Plenty! 





BURLAP or COTTON 
PRINTED or PLAIN 
NEW or USED 





Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. T 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
‘Savannah New Orleans Houston 


opoOWA OO 


FUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (in tons) 





Volume > Volume Open 
of Co f Con- 


° 
Trading tracis Trading tracts 





3,900 62,400 » a 65,400 
100 62,300 . Is 65,400 
1,400 62,700 q 1,000 64,900 
4,600 65,400 ,> ee 600 64,900 
200 65,500 Cay 00 64,800 
1,800 66,600 . Is : 200 64,800 
3,000 67,700 oe 64,800 
700 67,000 ce 64,800 
1,500 65,900 28 64,800 
700 65,400 % 46,000 
65,400 ; 45,700 
65,400 
65,400 Total for 24 days 
reported 20,100 


@® PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 


of Census for June, July. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, JULY 1952-JUNE 1952 





Shipment and End of month 


Production transfers stocks 





Products 
July June July June July 31, June 30, 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 





SOYBEAN : 
Cake and mealt+. 409,127 
Lecithin? 1,649 
Edible soy flour 
full fat? 616 
Edible soy flour, 
other? 4,361 4,990 
Industrial soy 
flour? 2,458 1,907 908 1,689 1,456 





+ Unit of measure in tons. t Unit of measure in thousand pounds. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, JULY 1952-JUNE 1952 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 





July June July June July 31, June 30, 
952 1952 


1952 1952 1952 1952 





U. §&. 272,854 628,854 524,082 5s 673,912 925,140 





Arkansas (*) 365 10,024 5,001 (*) 
Illinois 128,657 215,328 ; 5 200,988 210,536 284,454 
Indiana 22, . 1s 55,438 79,044 111,741 
Iowa 37,68 29, 91,101 92,619 115,453 168,860 
Kansas 2, 7,062 9,83 (*) (*) 
Kentucky . 18: 1 6 21,075 (*) 
Minnesota 8,85 34, 20,342 28,068 19,886 21,370 
Mississippi 2,148 of 3,836 (*) 
Missouri AT 21,88 34,469 (*) 
Nebraska A495 8 7,906 (*) 
N. Carolina 35 5,596 3,049 8,308 
Ohio 64,197 ) 117,122 145,520 
All other 655 51,815 43,693 56,535 184,887 





* Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, JULY 1952-JUNE 1952 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 





Production Stocks Production 








Uv. &., 178,701 189,977 81,159 27 435,114 57,784 





Arkansas 2,766 3,228 981 R ’ 8,017 9 1,014 
Illinois +95 ,238 34,714 32, 51, 149,194 27,397 14,926 
Indiana 9. 2 8,378 7,08 3 51,896 (*) 
Iowa 30,09 73 15,354 2,85 74,5 3 5,559 
Kansas p 395 899 1,274 § 8,22 K 76 
Kentucky 3, § (*) 78 § 1,872 650 
Minnesota +247 32 2,521 58 2,17 (*) 
Mississippi -. ¢*) x (*) 
Missouri 5,907 6, § 1,662 ° 5.13 482 § 1,679 
Nebraska 223 412 543 668 ) (*) 
N. Carolina 544 2, 2,858 ‘ (*) 
Ohio 23,903 23,114 8,370 9,520 od 53, lS 3,929 
Oklahoma (*) fag 274 
‘exas v4 


( 
All other 9,532 13,906 5,173 6,199 23,213 34,325 31,483 29,277 





* Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 
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Administration's 


@ STOCKS. 


commercial grain stock reports. 


Production and Marketing 
(1,000 bu.) 


Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 18 Aug. 25 
5 5 348 1 


July 28 
Atlantic Coast 498 450 


Gulf Coast 777 
Lower Lake 788 
East Central 211 
West Central Southwest- 
ern & Western 244 
Total current week 2,518 2, 2,285 
Total year ago 2,402 1,256 

About 45.2 million bushels of soybeans remained in all posi- 
tions on July 1, according to reports assembled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. While nearly 7 million bushels less 
than 52 million a year earlier, this is about one-eighth more than 
the 1942-50 average July 1 stocks. The July 1 total was as low as 
32 million bushels in 1948. 

Most of the current stocks are at processing plants, with 30.8 
million bushels enumerated in that position by the Bureau of the 
Census. In recent years processors’ stocks on July 1 have ranged 
from 33 million bushels in 1951 down to 18 million in 1949. Com- 
mercial stocks at terminals were reported by the Production and 
Marketing Administration at 3.8 million bushels, which is more 
for that position than in five of the last nine years. The Crop Re- 
porting Board estimated less than 6 million bushels remained on 
farms July 1, less than on July 1 of any other year of record ex- 
cept 1948; and 4.7 million bushels at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, slightly more than on July 1 of the last two years. 

Disappearance of soybeans in the April-June quarter is comput- 
ed at about 84 1/2 million bushels. About 58,429,000 bushels were 
processed in that period, as reported by the Bureau of the cen- 
sus, about 214 million bushels were exported and most of the 19 
million bushels needed for seeding the 1952 crop were planted 
before July 1. From the Oct. 1, 1951, estimated supply of 
nearly 285 million bushels, the computed disappearance is about 
239 1/2 million bushels. About 19414 million bushels have been 
processed since Oct. 1, and nearly 14 million bushels exported, 
while most of the 19 million bushels of seed and about 3 million 
bushels to be fed had been used by July 1 


SIOCKS OF SOYBEANS JULY 1, 1952, WITH COMPARISONS 





July 1, July 1, April 1, 


July 1, 
Position 1950 1951 1952 1952 





Thousand bushels 





*On Farms ie 9,996 
§Terminals BLS 4,201 
*Processing Plants 47 33,367 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.' BSS 4,362 


59,603 


42,708 


21,858 





TOTAL 51,926 129,626 





All off-farm stocks not otherwise designated. 
Reported by 

*Crop Reporting Board, § Grain Branch, P.M.A., 
Census. 


+ Bureau of the 


OFF-FARM' STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, JULY 1, 1952, WITH 
COMPARISONS 





July 1, Aprill, July 1, July 1, Aprill, July 1, 
1951 1952 1952 State 1951 1952 1952 





Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 








Ohio iy . N.C. 6 
Ind. K 212 07% cy 1,015 
Ill. om | * y »5AE Ar 683 
Minn, +716 § ’ 

Iowa 609 5 3 Other 5,131 
Mo. ‘ & 


Kans. 387i 36: J.S. 





41,930 70,023 39,351 





1 Includes stocks at processing plants as enumerated by the Bureau of 
the Census; commercial stocks at terminals reported by the Grain 
Branch, P.M.A.; and stocks in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses estimated by the Crep Reporting Board. 

Included in all other to avoid disclosing individual operations 


@ EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil for 
June, as reported by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Soybeans 

Soybean oil, crude 


Soybean oil, refined but not further processed 
Soybean oil, refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 


703,187 bu. 
503,200 Ibs. 
1,048 Ibs. 
429,345 lbs. 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports for June 
amounted to 1,699,487 bushels. 
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UNTREATED 


TREATED 


Protects your soybean seed from rot and decay; from 


storage insects, too, with Spergon-DDT. 


Results: Sturdier plants—a greater yield of soybeans. 


—— - - 


Effective at economical dosages, safe on seed, 

Advantages: easy to use, compatible with legume inoculants 
and most insecticides, relatively low cost per 
unit of seed treated. 


Write for free ‘seed ** Bulletin #1 
including latest seed chart. 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, 
Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, 
Thiram Naugets — fungicides —Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL — insecticides 

Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W-- fungicide-insecticides — Spergon Gladiolus 
Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides — Aramite. 








ONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


+ 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


+ 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 











Ship Your 


SOYBEANS 


TO 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dannen 41°% Soybean Oil Meal 
Dannen 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

Phone 3-0281, St. Joseph Mo. 


1,000,000 Bu. Capacity 
MAIN ELEVATOR 


NNEN 
at ST. JOSEPH, MO. : ae 


During 1951, 14 countries of Western Europe took 48.4 percent 
of the fats and oils exported from the U. S. Individual country 
totals by major commodities are shown in the accompanying table. 
Half the lard, 60 percent of the soybeans and soybean oil and 42 
percent of the tallow went to these countries. These items »ccoun’- 
ed for about 80 percent of total exports. Of the remaining 20 
percent, made up of all other fats and oils, one-third was export- 
ed to Western Europe. 


UNITED STATES: Exports of fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials 
to Western Europe and total in oil equivalent, 1951 (1) 





Country of 
destination Lard Tallow (2) Soybean oil (3) Other Total 





Million pounds 
Austria 16.6 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Western Germany 
Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


50.2 
107.5 
34.6 
121.9 
8.0 
130.0 
16.5 
139.8 
2.8 
44.3 


270.4 


niveau neu aa 





Total Western 
Europe 346.1 196.6 50. 165. 1,157.8 





World total 688.5 463.9 744. 494, 2,391.6 





Percentage of total to 
Western Europe 50.3 42.4 60.5 33.3 48.4 





(1) Preliminary. (2) Edible and inedible. (3) Includes oil equivalent 
of soybeans. (4) Less than 50,000 pounds. 

Compiled from official sources. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Fats and Oils Division. 


@ FUTURES TRADING. Futures trading in soybean prod- 
ucts was in smaller volume for the fiscal year ending June 30 
than for the preceding year, reports J. M. Mehl, administrator of 
the Commodity Exchange Authority of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Volume of futures trading in soybeans showed an increase of 
less than 1 percent, according to the CEA report. But trading in 
soybean oil decreased by 20.9 percent, and soybean oil meal by 
13.9 percent. 

VOLUME OF FUTURES TRADING ON ALL CONTRACT MARKETS 


COMBINED, BY COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 
1951, AND JUNE 30, 1952 





Percent 
Commodity Unit s f of increase 
or decrease 





Soybeans 1,000 bu. 2,9 2,953,18 (1) 
Seybean Oil 1,000 Ibs. ‘ 6: 76 - 20.9 
Soybean Meal Tons ‘ 2, y - 13.9 





(1) Less than 0.1 percent increase. 


@ SEED IMPORTS. A total of 9,300 lbs. of soybean seed 
was imported into the United States during the fiscal year July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, reports Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. All seed was from Canada. This compared with 
13,200 lbs. imported the previous year. 











KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO. INC., 


Emporia, Kansas Kansas City, Kansas 


SUNFLOWER BRAND 








Soybean Oil Meal, 44 & 41% 


Solvent and expeller oil. 


Phones 3000-01-02 and 3435 Emporia, Kansas 
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Soya Products Division of Glidden, 
Chicago— America’s vast center of 
soybean research and processing 
often referred to as Soybean City. 


Fm SOYBEAN CITY... 


this fast-growing family of Food and Industrial Products! 


EDIBLE SOYA PRODUCTS for 3aked Goods, Meat Products, 
Prepared Mixes, Candy, Restaurant Menus, Institutional 
Food Formulas and Canned or Dry Type Pet Foods: 
SOYARICH FLOUR—full-fat Soya Flour; SOYAFLUFF 
FLOUR —practically fat-free Soya Flour; SOYALOSE 
FLOURS No. 103 and No. 105—low-fat types of soya 
flour containing fat in form of lecithin, a pure vegetable 
product; SOYABITS—practically fat-free Soya Grit sized 
for specific food uses. 

PREMIUM ALBUSOY* (Soya Albumin)— A superior water- 
soluble, proteinaceous, non-coagulating material used as 
a whipping and foaming agent in confectionery goods 
and other products. 

F. D. C. CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS — Pure, soluble, uniform, 
concentrated Food Colors. 

GLIDDENOL—A special soybean derivative having unusual 
emulsifying, viscosity-controlling, anti-oxidant, wetting 
and dispersing properties; used in baked goods, confec- 
tionery goods, processed food products, vegetable fats 
and oils and many other products. 


GLIDDOL—Special soybean derivative for the petroleum 
industry, used in lubricating oils and motor fuels. 
LECITHIN— Premium quality soya lecithin for edible and 
industrial uses, made to prescription standards by the 
Pacemaker in Soya Research. 

SOYA PHOSPHATIDES (Oil Free)— For pharmaceutical use 
and many industrial applications. 

INDUSTRIAL SOYA PROTEINS—ALPHA* PROTEIN — Pure, 


*Trade-Mark Registered 


isolated soya protein used in making paper, paint, rubber, , 
floor coverings, leather, fire-fighting foam and other prod- 
ucts. PROSEIN*—A mechanically refined protein prod- 
uct used as an adhesive or binder in making paper, paint, 
floor coverings, insulating board and other products. 
SPRAYSOY—A special soybean product for use as a 
sticker and spreader in agricultural spray materials. 


SPECIAL SOYBEAN OIL MEAL AND FLAKES — For use in soy- 
bean adhesives. 

PROSIZE—A superior process for sizing paper, utilizing 
Glidden Alpha* Protein. 

STEROID HORMONES—GLIDDEN TESTOSTERONE USP 
(Crystalline) and GLIDDEN TESTOSTERONE PRO- 
PIONATE USP (Crystalline)— Principal male sex hor- 
mone and the ester, synthesized from soya stigmasterol, 
and used for replacement therapy of endocrine deficien- 
cies. GLIDDEN PROGESTERONE USP (Crystalline) — 
An important female sex hormone synthesized from soya 
stigmasterol. 

Commercial quantities of several interesting corticoids 
(such as Cortisone Acetate, Reichstein’s Substance §S 
Acetate, and Desoxycorticosterone USP) are also available. 


Other Glidden quality products include: 
44% Protein Extracted Soybean Oil Meal—a toasted meal 
for use in formula feed manufacture. 
Hi Prosoy—a toasted 50% protein soybean oil meal for 
specialized feed uses. 
Crude Degummed Soybean Oil—an extracted oil for 
edible and industrial uses. 








The Glidden Company 
SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1825 North Laramie Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
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e cord-Making Production - 


of EGGS: Feed Power develops pullets fast for early, ‘POR K$ Feed Power cuts your corn and farm grain 
EXTRA EGGS. ... promotes sustained HEAVY LAY- requirements ... grows and finishes out top hogs with mini- 
ING... keeps your feed cost per dozen LOW. Feed mam time, work, and feed. Start now to build each 100 
Power is yours in all 3 ways of Wayne Feeding ... All- LBS. OF PORK in record time... speed your hogs to 
Mash, Mash-Scratch, Concentrates—in Mash, Pellet atly, HIGH markets... with the power of the special 
or Krum form. Get going now for all the eggs your ggfWayne Hog Feed that ‘fits your need—complete feeds, 
hens can lay... with amazing Wayne Feed Power! concentrates, supplements. 






of MILK: Feed Power stimulates HEAVY MILK — GIANT FEED POWER 

FLOW, makes for LONG COW LIFE. Start now te CREATED FOR YOU BY WAYNE RESEARCH 
get all the milk your herd can give...with the Feed ™%, Ca ; : ; 
Power of labor-saving Wayne Dairy Feeds and Sup- %. . - by scientifically blending and balancing Anti- 
plements ... tailor-made to fit in with your pasture | | biotics, Vitamin B-12 and other high-potency, high- 


and roughage supply. Remember too, the Wayne 
Way builds big, growthy calves and heifers at low 


cost... lets you sell more milk! 
Copyright 1952 Allied Mills, Inc 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. Guclders of TOMORROW'S Feeds TODAY! 


Executive Offices; Chicago 4, Ill. Service Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 


/ p quality ingredients in correct, fortified proportions for 






amazing Feed Power! See your Wayne Dealer now! 












